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Rubber Meetings in Philadelphia Successful 


Crude Rubber Symposium of Rubber Division of American Chemical 
Society Presents Broad Program of Papers by Foremost Experts 


The first crude rubber symposium ol 
the Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society, held in Philadelphia on 
September 9 and 10, was a success from 
| standpoints and the more than 400 
executives who had 


chemists and 


een in attendance departed with the feel- 


rubber 


ng that the convention staged by Chair- 

n John M. Bierer and his 
had fully repaid them for the time they 
had spent at The only flaw 
as the absence of a few speakers who 


assistants 
its sessions. 


vere prevented by illness and other ecir- 
cumstances from presenting their papers 
perseh. 

Instead of being held in Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, as originally 
announced, the symposium was called to 
order in the spacious auditorium of 
Drexel Institute, located a few blocks 
from the University campus where other 
divisions of the American Chemical So- 
ciety were holding their meetings. The 
first session got underway promptly at 
9:30 on the morning of September 9 and 


Logan 


W. H. Cope of the R. T. Vanderbilt Com- 
pany. Dr. Ernst A. Hauser of Frank- 
furt, Germany, was not present to explain 
his micro-motion picture of the dissection 
of the latex globule and his place was 
taken by Dr. George L. Clark, of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The first session was opened by Dr. 
EK. E. Slosson’s paper on “The Import- 
ance of Rubber in Modern Civilization”. 
Dr .Slosson is director of “Seience Ser- 
vice” in Washington, and is noted for 
his ability to visualize and explain the 
results and possibilities of scientifie re- 


search. The theme of his remarks was 
that the advance of civilization aug- 
ments the importance ef rubber. Since 
civilized man must imereasingly and 
continuously combat nervous irritants 
and disintegrating forees such as noise 


and jar, the most efficient buffer, which 
is rubber, will come more and more into 
use. 
Dr. 
ber Plantations 


A. Van Rossem, ol the Duteh Rub- 
Institute at Delft, Hol- 


land, read the paper of Dr. Otto de Vries, 
his associate, on the subject “Develop- 
ments on the Dutch Rubber Plantations”. 
This represented no change in the pro- 
gram since Dr. de Vries has been in the 
Dutch East Indies for some months and 
it was known that he could not return in 
time to present the paper in person. He 
touched on the many experiments now be- 
ing carried out on the Dutch Plantations 
and the hope that was entertained for 
constantly increasing yields of planta- 
tion fubber per acre. 

The paper of leading interest in the 
first morning session appeared to be that 
ot Dr. Weil of the Continental Rubber 
Company of Hanover, Germany, on “Tne 
Present Status and Future Prospects o1 
Synthetic Rubber”. The paper was read 
by Dr. W. C. Geer of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company in the absence of Dr. Weil who 
could not be present, as previously an- 
nouneed. The inadequacy of the syn- 
thetic rubber made in Germany during 
the war was clearly revealed by Dr. Weil. 

Some 2,350 tons of 





or the next two 
vs the chemists |e 
ere busy with a 


lid but highly in- 
teresting program. 
seventeen full- 


neth papers were 


The eight- 
the 


elivered. 


enth paper on 
ogram was that of 

Henry P. Stev- 
s, consultant of 


Rubber Growers’ 








synthetic rubber 
were made, he said, 
but it $5.00 a 
pound and was in- 


cost 


ferior to natural 
rubber except for 
the manufacture of 
hard rubber goods. 
The automobile tires 
made from the syn- 
thetic rubber gave 
out after 1,500 miles 
of service and for 


inner tubes the rub- 
ber would not do at 








ssociation of Lon- 

m but illness had all. 

ced his return to In his remarks 

ndon two days be- which followed the 
the symposium reading of the pa- 

van. An abstract —— per, Dr. Geer agreed 
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He was con- 
that the world has little 
to expect and the rubber planter little 
synthetic rubber. Dr. Geer 
emphasized the breadth of the commer- 
cial synthetic rubber 
would have to solve before it eould dis- 
place natural rubber. 


and 
vineed, he 


inelastic expensive. 


said, 
trom 


tw lear 


problem which 


The last speaker of the morning was 
Dr. H. N. Whitford of the Rubber As- 
sociation of America who discussed the 


wild and plantation rubber production of 
Africa and tropical America. The out- 
put trom Dr. Whitford 
showed, was in direct relationship to the 
market s, but after a production of 
70.000 reached the stimulation 
of high prices lost its effect. 


such regions, 
pr lee 


tons Was 


Three Papers on Guayule 


The Thursday afternoon session almost 
resolved itself into a guayule rubber sym- 
posium with three representatives of the 
Continental Rubber Company of New 
York as the authors of the papers. In 
fact, guayule commanded more interest 
than seareely any other subject during 
the entire convention. 

Dr. W. B. MeCallum’s paper on “The 
sotany of Guayule Rubber” was read by 
Dr. David Spence. The possibility of 
cultivating guayule rubber received the 
greater part of Dr. MeCallum’s atten- 
tion. He explained many of the difficul- 
ties which the Continental company had 
encountered in developing the guayule 
plants which it now has growing in Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Spence’s own paper dealt 
with “The Chemistry of Guayule Rubber” 
and explained the separation of guayule 
rubber from the plant and its prepara- 
tion for use in rubber factories. 

The paper of G. H. Carnahan, presi- 
dent of the Continental Company dealt 








with the production of guayule. After 
touching on the extraction of the rubber 
from the wild shrub, Mr. Carnahan took 
up the possibilities of guayule production 
from cultivated shrub. A really large 
and 
output, he said could be obtained by in- 
tensive cultivation of the plant in certain 
portions of two mildly frost-bitten belts 
that extend around the earth within the 
temperate zones. 

The Eastern rubber plantations had 
their inning in the same afternoon when 
J. W. Bicknell of the United States Rub- 
ber Company discussed “Botanical and 
Chemical Developments in the Planta- 
tion Industry”. The first widespread in- 
terest in the scientific study of Hevea 
eame when the newly planted trees were 
threatened by destruction from disease, 
Mr. Bicknell pointed out. Since that time 
the interest of rubber planters in scien- 
tific research and application has been 
continuous. Developments of this kind 
which the speaker mentioned included 
seed selection, budding, cover crops, soil 
conservation and manuring. 

The banquet of the Symposium was 
held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel on 
Thursday evening, the speakers at that 
function carrying on the general theme 
of the meetings, the relationship of sct- 
ence to all industry and to the rubber 
industry in particular. A report of the 
banquet, together with a photograph, will 
be found on another page. 

The sessions on Friday, September 10, 
the last day of the Symposium, opened 
with subjects more strictly technical than 
those which had marked the meetings of 
the previous day. Professor George L. 
Clark of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology read an interesting paper on 
“X-Ray Contributions to the Analysis of 
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dependable expansion of guayule 
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the Structure of Rubber” which was ade 
quately illustrated with lantern slides. 

The motion picture machine was nex 
brought into play to show Dr. E. A 
Hauser’s picture of the dissection of th 
latex globule. No feature of the enti 
symposium attracted greater interest an: 
admiration than did this one. The px 
tures showed the minute particles of rul 
ber moving about in the latex. This i 
the first time that such pictures have bee: 
taken, and Dr. Hauser himself devise 
the micro-film camera used in making th 
film. The tiny drops of rubber in th 
latex were all of irregular shape and i 
incessant motion. 


Dissecting the Globules 


In the course of the picture, some o 
the tiny drops of rubber were pierce: 
with a sharp instrument. It then ap 
peared that the rubber was contained i: 
a sort of bag and that when it was pun 
tured, the rubber. oozed out as a heav 
liquid. In the absence of Dr. Hauser, 
Professor Clark, the previous speaker 
explained the motion pictures. 

The paper of Dr. Philip Schidrowitz 
which followed, dealt with the direct us: 
of rubber latex. A new process in which 
latex in its milky form is first vuleanized 
and then evaporated, reversing the usual 
practise, was said by Dr. Schidrowitz t: 
be worth noting. He predicted a steady 
advance in the direct use of latex. 

The possibility of developing substi 
tutes for rubber that are unconnected 
with synthetic rubber was discussed by 
Dr. Ellwood B. Spear, vice-president of 
the Thermatomie Carbon Company of 
Pittsburgh. He suggested that instead o! 
attempting to produce a synthetie prod 
uct with the exact properties of natura! 
rubber, it might be more rational to tr 
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R. P. DINSMORE 


Elected Chairman, Rubber Division 


making materials with superior proper- 
ties for specific purposes. He suggested 
that there was always a possibility of 
producing new substances which will re- 
place rubber for various purposes and 
be superior physically and economically. 

W. H. Cope of the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Company next read an abstract of the 
paper of Dr. Henry P. Stevens, consul- 
tant of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
of London, on the subject “Recent Devel- 
opments in the Preparation of Plantation 
Rubber”. Dr. Stevens had come to the 
United States to deliver his paper at the 
Symposium but became ill soon after his 
arrival and at the advice of his physician 
sailed for home two days before the sym- 
posium started. In his absence no at- 
tempt was made to deliver the complete 
paper but Mr. Cope read an abstract 
summing up Dr. Stevens’ idea that there 
are no radical alterations to be looked 
for in the preparation of plantation rub- 
ber in the future. When the papers are 
published, Dr. Stevens paper will ap- 
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to Executive Committee 
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NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 
OF RUBBER DIVISION 


R. P. Dinsmore 


Chairman 
H. L. Fisher Viee-Chairman 
A. H. Smith Secretary 


IXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


N. A. Shepard A. A. Somerville 
C. C. Davis Ira Williams 
Frank Kovacs 








pear in full. A resolution was adopted 
tnat a cablegram wishing Dr. Stevens a 
speedy return to health be sent and that 
his organization be thanked for having 
arranged for him to make the trip. 

Ur. G. 5S. Whitby of MeGill University, 
Montreal, discussing methods of testing 
raw rubber, showed that the resins ot 
impurities in rubber have greater effect 
on the quality of vulcanized rubber than 
the rubber itself. These impurities, he 
said, control the quality of the finished 
goods. 

In the closing session of the symposium 
Friday afternoon, Dr. A. Van Rossem 
appeared again before the chemists, this 
time to read his own paper entitled “Re- 
search on Raw Rubber at the Netherlands 
Government Institute at Delft”. The et- 
fect that different substances in the soil 
have on the finished rubber was empha- 
sized. 

“The Composition and Structure of 
Rubber” was the subject of a paper by 
R. P. Dinsmore, chief chemist of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
This paper was accompanied by lantern 
slides, as were many of the others. 

C. C. Burgdorf of Germany read an in- 
teresting paper on synthetic rubber. The 
possibility of perfecting a synthetic rub- 
ber of satisfactory quality was good, the 
speaker said, but like his associates, he 
felt that many serious commercial prob- 
lems would have to be solved before such 
a product could expect to displace natu- 
ral rubber in normal times. 

“The Optimum Cure Criteria of Vul- 
eanized Rubber” was discussed by W. B. 
Weigand of the Binney and Smith Com- 
pany, New York. He was followed by 
H. A. Winkelman of the Philadelphia 
Rubber Works of Akron, whose subject 
was “The Present and Future of Re- 
claimed Rubber”. This coneluded the 
formal program and it remained only for 
Chairman Bierer to adjourn the meeting. 

The business session of the Rubber Di- 
vision was held on September 7, two days 
before the symposium began. R. P. 
Dinsmore was elected chairman of the di- 
vision for the coming year. He took 
office at the conclusion of the symposium 
and will direct the meetings in 1927. The 
rew vice-chairman is H. L. Fisher of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company. A. H. Smith, 
secretary of the division since its forma- 
tion, was re-elected. 

New members of the division’s execu- 
tive committee are N. A. Shepard of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Ira 
Williams of the Mellon Institute of Pitts- 
burgh, A. A. Somerville of the R. T. 
Vanderbilt Company, New York, C: C. 
Davis of the Boston Woven Hose and 





H. L. FISHER 


New Vice-Chairman, Rubber Division 


Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Frank Kovacs ‘of the Seiberling Com- 
pany, Akron. 

Under the rules of the American Chem- 
ical Society, all papers read at sessions 
of any division become the property of 
the Society and may not be published in 
the general or trade press until the jour- 
nal of the Society, Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, has used or released 
them. Since it is the intention of that 
publication to officially record the crude 
rubber symposium papers in its issue of 
November 1, the full text of none of the 
papers can appear in any rubber journal 
before that time. 

The next meeting of the Rubber Divi- 
sion will be held in Richmond, Virginia, 
in the Spring of 1927. The autumn 
meeting of 1927 will be held at Detroit 
in eonnection with the annual meetings 
of the Society. The meeting place for 
the spring of 1928 has not yet been de- 
cided upon but in the autumn of 1928 
the Division will meet in Boston. 














N. A. SHEPARD 
Elected to Executive Committee 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


BANQUET FEATL RED BY 
ADDRESS BY KETTERING 


While Norris and Irvine Urge That a Huge 
Research Fund Be Established In the 
Rubber Industry, Main Speaker Tells 
Chemists to Change Perspective. 


In spite ot the inability ot certain 
rubber industry representatives to be 
among the speakers as planned and an 
nounced, the Crude Rubber Symposiun 
banquet on September 9 proved to b 
one of the most « oyabl features ol] 
the rubber chemists’ meeting in Philadel 
phia. Approximate ly UU were present 
The banquet was served in the Crystal 
Room of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

After John M. Bierer, chairman of the 
Rubber Division of the American Chen 
cal Society, had extended a welcome 
the guests, he turned the 
the toastmaster, J. C. Westo 
of the Ajax Rubber Company 
Rubber Associatior o! Ameriea. 
general theme of the spea ’s addresst 
was to be the relationship of research 
industry. H. S. Hotchkiss, president of 
the General Rubber Con pany | 
(rst of the “five-minute” 
spoke of the accomplishments of are] 
in connection with rubber culture. J. D 
Tew, works manager of the B. F. Good 
rich Company, used the development « 
rubber accelerators to illustrate his r 
marks on the value of research in 
rubber factory. 

Other speakers were Everett Morss of 
the Simplex Wire and Cable Compa 
J. F. Norris of the American Chemi 
Society and Sir James ( Irvine of St 
Andrews’ University of Edinburgh. TI! 
appeal of these speakers was for 
rubber industry to take still further ad 


+} 


vantage of scientific researe 

ris in particular urged that t atic 
of a joint fund for rubber research would 
be worth-while and should be undertak: 
without further delay 

The main speaker of the 
C. F. Kettering, vice-president in chare 
of research with the General Motors C« 
poration. Those who expected a pointe: 
clever address were not disappointe: 
Handling the research problems of o1 
of the largest American manufactur 
companies had clearly given him the 
background from which to speak to t 
chemists themselves and to deal with tl 
work in hand rather than with the wo1 
which might sometime be started. 

The great need of the chemists, M 
Kettering suggested, was for them to a 
a little eloser to the ecomm« reial side ( 
their companies’ problems than is usually 
the case with research specialists 

Contrary to the usual desire of the 
seareh man, Mr. Kettering advaneed the 
idea that research work could best b 
earried out under a budget system 

The banquet orchestra was assisted bh 
the “silver-masked” tenor of the Goodric] 
Silvertown orehestra who is well know1 
for his radio broadeasting He is seen 
standing at the end of t 
ble in the picture on this page. 


he speakers’ ta 
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DECISION DEFERRED IN 
DIRECT DRIVE FIGHT 


ise. well 


Rubber Belting Manufacturers Not Likely 
o Participate in New Organization Un- 
Division 


i 
Rubber Goods 
Approves. 


nanical 
Association 


i Iss M 


oi Rubber 


absence of a formal report from 
appointed to study the 
Rubber 


In the 

ib mnmiuttee 
Mechanical 
Rubber 
in Boston on Septem- 
to 
recommend the 


on, The Goods 


Division of the Association voted 
at a meeting he ld 
her 15 fer ag 


het he he Division will 


to dete decision as 


rain any 


rubber belting manutac- 


participation oO1 
iow being tormed 
the di- 


n i association 1 


an 


encroachment of 


} 


drive on the belting market. 

sid- 
Au- 
the 
proposed association have 
their plans. 
will be 
: known as the “Power Transmission As- 


the “National <As- 


Transmission 


previously co} 
the 
AGE, 


Vision 
reported in 


LHE NKUBBER 


, 
portant changes in 
, 
} 


the organization 


and 


riginally announced. 


j 


ranization will he 


ed ithout waiting power 

1 survey to be made. It 
association would 
by eCX- 


ror a 


was 


survey 


pert engineers sl ed that direct drives 


re supplanting tral smission of power 
pelt ry places where it is unec- 
s expected that sur- 

ve nade at a later date, perhaps 
( as one of the first work under- 
ts the me orga 


the 


pieces of 
nization, 
supply leather belting 
ho had contributed a total 
proposed 
turn their 
launching the 
Association”. Rub- 
bh ng facturers have not yet 
contributed. Before November 1 the pro- 
v organization will un- 


and 


about $6,000 for the 


ll be asked to eon- 
Hutions into : und for 
ponent ot tne ne 
lertake a membership campaign. It will 
likel h several weeks before the sub- 
the Mechanical Rubber 
ision renders a final report and 
its 
r mi facturin: 
Association. If 
project, 
for the 
from the rub- 


committee ot 


ikes recommendations 
o members of the 
the Division dis- 


it is likely that 


ror es the new 
support new oreanl- 


tio 1 be fortheom1 9 


Myer Rubber Factory Sold 


of the Myer Rubber Com- 
coneern which failed 
“as tes is mM ntly sold at pub- 
Coffeld of Johns- 
Mr. Ce ffeld held a 
ankrupt com- 


rey 1 } 
rt i tie Pitt 


rbb « 


line is now OC- 


Brown Co., manu- 
which 


principal 


Cu ied b the { 
company 


stock- 


t ers 4 ( in 


: 1} ne owner is tl 
4 holder. 


Unique Race Is 





A fox-and-hound balloon race in which 
forty motorists were trying to be first in 
reaching the big gas bag when they landed 
vas one of the of the 
Field Day Celebration of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company which was held, 
as usual, on Labor Day. In spite of un- 


features annual 


(avorable weather during the entire 
morning, a erowd of more than 15,000 

as in attendance. There was a lengthy 
} rogram of contests and other amuse- 


ments, ineluding a brilliant display of 


elebru 


fireworks in the evenine. The 
tion closed with a dance in the Goodyear 
evmnasium. 

As shown in the photograph herewit! 
three balloons participated in the fox-and 
lound race. In addition to the pilot and 
aide in each basket, there were two Goo’ 
yearites who won their places through a 
kcttery. In addition to the competitio 
of the “hounds”, there wa mpe 
tition among the balloon pilots to land the 
nearest to a point designated in a sealed 
cnvelope given them just before starting 


also a c 








Symposium Sidelights 





A feature of the first morning of the 
symposium was the receipt of a ecable- 
cram from the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, of London, bringing the best 
wishes of that organization for a success- 
ful meeting. The reading of the message 
was followed by a round of applause. 


. - 7 


The foreign speakers were greeted on 
all sides with the greatest cordiality. 
Through previous visits to this country, 
or the visits of American rubber chemists 
to Europe, they had become acquainted 
with many of the delegates. Dr. Stevens’ 
absence was keenly felt and remarked 
upon by many who had been looking 
forward to meeting him. 


* 7 « 


The technical salesmen of the produe- 
ers of rubber chemicals and compounding 
ingredients were on hand to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with chemists from all parts of 
the industry. 

* * * 


There were many compliments for THE 
Russer Ace on the attraction program 
and note book which it provided. It had 
been observed at previous meetings that 
the chemists usually lacked the facilities 
for taking notes as the papers were read, 


and the program was accordingly ex- 
panded into a booklet with a page of note 
space tor every speaker. The note books 
also contained questionnaire forms for 
use in sending inquiries to the speakers. 


7 * _ 
Official Washington was well repre- 
sented. Dr. James R. Weir, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture pathologist who ac- 
companied the government’s crude rubber 
party to the Amazon in 1923, was pres- 
ent at the session and at the banquet. 
EK. G. Holt, Chief of the Rubber Division 
of the Department of Commerce, was also 
in attendance. 
. 7. ° 


Dr. Hauser’s micro-motion picture of 
the dissection of latex globules had to be 
shown a second time when a Drexel pro- 
fessor sent a party of students to see the 
picture a full hour after Professor Clark 
had completed the explanation. 


al * * 


On the banquet tables the guests found 
a generous assortment of favors ranging 
all the way from rubber cigarettes to sil- 
ver cuff buttons. The balloons were plen- 
tiful as usual. One offering was a box 
of water colors made up by a prominent 
supplier of chemicals and colors to the 
rubber industry. 
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FISK SALES FOR YEAR deal on the trend of rubber prices. In UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
‘unr suv event the balance tor the common is Twee LWT ! NI 
DECLINE ONLY SLIGHTLY ;.”, sn GIVES EXTRA DIVIDEND 
ikely to run between $3.75 and $4 a 
hare, it is calculated. - 
Witl ule 1,000,000 IO! Although the United Shoe Machinery 
\ ist, | ( next = - ; . —_ alis , ‘ 
: , > ’ _< Corporation is generally visualized as a 
aaa egret sm posse Braender Factory Sold 
Ont Wwe . Tl ; 4 , leather shoe machinery manutacture., the 
‘ } factory and “uipmen the : ’ . . 
(0,000,000 R R, € ry 7 . rs - ‘“ rubber end of the company’s activities has 
sraende! ubber al ire mpany. j . 
Volume pen : : , — -_ pe. vrown tremendously within the last few 
equal! tistacte permiutt he mal Rutherford. N. J., was sold to L. M. ' sls 
jual a » | vears and has been a big help in stabiliz- 
t iet oO tii ( | | heduls I LD) ol New York ror $100,000 at a : ’ . 
: : . I : held . ’ 16 ne’ the company s business. 
mn r | ( i} for pubil auction el n septem } 6. " . y , . 
non tl , eee scar Tore 1 >a wg } [he action of the Board of Directors 
~ ~ ' the o Salk was onducte at s with r 
ome week { I us Ol , 1 ‘a ss ' rst recently in declaring an extra dividend 0i 
' urrer t ‘ ‘ ; nidings an willipment separate Du , 7 
ts current [sé to end Vel ike 1 hid “st pie mee 93 “es , ‘© $1 a share on the common stock ean be 
OOF +] . ' LAT ( ta id tor the separate items tated tft } 
1926 the comp: : (UU) . ~ interpreted as meaning that the general 
OHO0 net () ; ‘ ‘ en $100,000 and Mr. Dre W WAS aceord ’ “ nines . 
) cutlook is very encouraging. 
‘ rh ) » red riV = GeCch 1 the uuver of the enti : . . 
tire pri brou iu . , Among the machines used in rubber 
{ na ’ . @) ; ' WAS in : 
ons and i hat was |! manufacturing now marketed and leased 
le r 17 }  \ ) y . ‘ 
r i y not - . —- to the rubber trade by the United Shoe 
reach the $75,000,000 es total of last Pioneer Plans Addition Machinery Corporation are: twin and 
= SS = HOuGd ap Construction wes started this month on single clicking machines: rotary cement- 
proximate $40,000,000 ui new conerete factory building for the crs for variou; types of footwear cement- 
rhe \ | L at "ones Rubber Mills, Pittsburg, Cali- ing; heel, sole, and gum shoe trimmers; 
pe up to which fornia. The addition is estimated to cost niggerhea.! lasters; pullers-over; ana out- 
tive ( | I ‘ nec ry OO OOd | ] ceupy as te 110 by ole pressing maehitr 2< The company 
ana } ; ; , / ly a orp t -sgyt . ™ 
1 tm pe great 0) teet also markets shoe accessory materials. 
— —— —— ——————— ——- -_ _ 
| 
rw r > ‘ " . | a] T ’ ‘ ’ y ‘ 
LATE PRICES OF RUBBER AND MOTOR STOCKS 
— — —_— ——_—__—__— Jj 
RUBBER 
> ’ zones 1925 Capital Par Earned Per Earned Per Dividend Funded 
. : , Hig I izatior Value Share-1925 Share-1924 Rate Debt 
> +, 2 15% % 00 sh. None $2.01 $1.56 None $2,385.200 
sien . . ~~ - l «62 8,208 sh. None 6.00 (i) - $2. None 
] A is 125 100 145 ) $3,517,710 $) 27.89 13.60 6 1,500,000 (a) 
I 102% ) 8,000.0 I 159.17 83.40 0) - 
10] ) 18,380,9 I 140.24 67.79 7 —_— 
: : ~ 4 i 2 $11,827 sh. None 1.26 85 None £0,200,v00 
l | ! 6% |! 7 2 18,198.90 i é 11.80 7 = 
( 4 14 il 2 1,995,4 2 44.35 (b) 34.89 (b) None None 
! 101 1,072,1 1 175.84 139.83 7 
‘ i 6% 601, 5¢ sh. Ne 21.74 9.11 4 38,162,500 
" ! V2 7,472 l 51.57 27.95 7 . 
19 % 24% 830,768 sh. None 15.62 5.14 None 55,726,000 
LO9 l 15, ] 140.04 $1.08 ia 
114% 86% 65 d 1 29.45 16.07 7 
2 12 N« 15.48 4 6,000,000 
é } N F 6.69 1.47 2.50 None 
o f 2 ! N ‘ 1.§ 2.93 (c) 1 None 
, 21 12% 4 12% 8, 89¢ 2 1.9 nil None 6,500,000 
{ 2,95 ] 79.24 1.72 (d) None 
{ ' i 24.2 2.34 | No 
1] 000 sh. None 1.4 nil None None 
i S88 si None 41.8 29.28 2 None 
12,451,6 I 28.38 25.91 . 
2 é 22.1¢ 1 s1 None None 
79 % 1,963, 2¢ l 29.57 17.49 None 
, 15% , 19 12 1,495,0 l 2.22 il 8 None 
2 8 192,626 sh. Ni 4.03 ».50 None 1,500,000 
101% 5 ly 818,600 l 137.29 95.50 re : 
10 15 12 ] 17 22 sl N 1.60 None None 
. 47 81 ) ov l 14.92 LSS Ne ne 11 12 ROO 
‘ 4 109 101! 58 2% 65,11 0 l 26.56 12.85 8 
} 
11 I 86,670 sh. None No None 
: : { 2 10 8 
MOTORS 
) 7 l { A 1¥ 1.934.563 sh. None 6.57 1.76 None 59,485,000 
f 213% yy 1% 8 1) sh. Nor 19.1 7.37 16 (f 23,724,000 (g) 
‘ ! 1 19 A 1.596.669 sh. None 16.05 6.11 3.5 None 
‘ 17 ' 141 9 138.09 s1 4.15 1.76 1 None 
“a “es 1 . 126.000 sh. None 2.91 4.03 3 None 
’ \y, 2% 180.009 sh. None 6.13 2.11 8 None 
We + 41s8 193% (¢ 2.730.000 sh. None 54.13 (h) 28.43 (h) 38 (f) None 
t ard )1 j 1% tn 14 15 26,147,220 10 4.54 1.67 2.90 (f) None 
Pa : 29 17% 676 474 sh. None +04 2.14 1.80 1,000,000 
Pic \y 6% 42 1 17% l . 828,750 sh. None 2.26 nil None 3,950,000 
St vk 61 7 68% 41% 1.875,000 sh. None 8.34 6.81 5 Mone 
Wj rere ‘ 41 4 18 14% 9% 12,635,250 sh. None 4.03 nil None 7,475,000 
fad Ales euavantess & arv’s 6% bonis bh) On 29.908 shares (c) O 31,370 shares (d) Deficit. (e) Old $100 par stock. 
(f) Partly xtra Sul ar ! is guaranteed (h) On old $100 par stock (i) estimated (k) Asking price 
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APPEAL TO BE FILED 
IN TIRE MACHINE SUIT 





Decision Sustaining Thropp ‘lire Machine 
Patent Arousing Interest Among Tire 
Manufacturers—Notice Sent to Industry 
by deLaski & Thropp. 

Announcement of the recent decision 
of Judge Bodine upholding the validity 
of U. S. Patent No..1,119,326 on the 
Thropp tire machine and declaring the 
Grove tire making machine used by the 
Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. an 
infringement of this patent and an in- 
junction against its further use, was re- 
ceived with much interest by the rubber 
industry and more particularly by those 
tire manufacturers using the Grove ma- 
chine. 

It is understood that few of the larger 
manufacturers using this ma- 
chine, its use being confined almost ex- 
clusively to the smaller factories in this 
country. However, within the last few 
days, all tire manufacturers have received 
a notice from de Laski & Thropp Co., 
Trenton, N. J. in which they are advised 
of the recent in favor of the 
Thropp machine and asking for particu- 
infringing machines which 
are being’ used. 

It is 


tire are 


decision 


lars of any 
learned that the Murray 
Rubber Co., will file an immediate appeal 
of which step means that 
this important case may yet reach the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


also 


the de ision, 


Moves Into New Factory 


The Rubber Products Com- 
pany, lately of New Haven, Connecticut, 
has moved into its new factory in Derby 
where new and additional equipment has 
been installed to allow the company vo 
eare of its expanding trade in 
rubber balls. The company 1s 
also putting in equipment for the manu- 
facture of other sponge rubber products 
such as bath sponges, sheet sponge rub- 
ber and moulded, die-cut sponge rubber. 

The of the company remain: 
same. F. M. Daley is_ president, 
Lowell Smith is vice-president and fae 
manager, and W. R. Todd 


and treasurer. 


Sponge 


take 


sponge 


officers 
the 
tor is seere- 
tary 


Maine Heel Plant Busy 
The Webster Heel Company, only rub- 
r factory in the State of Maine, located 
«et Sabattus, a suburb of Auburn, reports 
business of over 2,000,000 pairs of heels 
the hooks, or over two month’s produc - 
A large part of the factery’s out- 
is consumed in the local market. Over 


110Nn. 


put 
100,000 pairs of leather shoes a day are 
r anufactured in Lewiston, Auburn, and 


Gardiner district. 


Cincinnati Grinders 
A new Cincinnati corporation known 
Cincinnati Grinders, Incorporated, has 
been organized with an authorized capital 
of $1,500,000 to take over the grinding 
machine business of tle Cincinnati Mill- 
mg Machine Company and the Centerless 
Grinder business of the Heim Grinder 


Company of Danbury, Connecticeat. At 
‘he same time it was announced that the 
new company had aequired the Triumph 


Klectrie Plant at Oakley, Ohio, and 
would immediately convert that proj-erty 
into one of the most modern and best 


cquipped grinding machine plants in the 
world. The new plant is expected to be 
in operation early in 1927 and will com- 
mence with a force several hundred 
men. 


ot 


ACME $15,000 PAYROLL 
LOST IN DARING HOLD-UP 


Two masked bandits drove alongside 
an automobile bearing the payroll of the 
Aeme Rubber Company of Trenton on 
September 3, forced the driver at the 
point of a revolver to pull over to the 
curb, and escaped with a handbag con- 
taining $15,000 in eash. 

The hold-up was staged less than three 
hundred feet from the main office of the 
Aeme Company and within view of em- 
ployees who were taking their lunch out- 
side. than a minute after they 
stopped the pay ear, the gunmen went at 
high speed past the factory workers some 
of whom were nearly struck when they 
ran out to halt the speeding machine. 

The automobile carrying the pay roll 
was oecupied by Edward T. Comley, see- 
retary of the Aeme Company, and Roy 
Lawrence, paymaster. 


Less 


Nutter Joins Reclaimer 
Charles F. Nutter, who has been mana- 
ger of the Ohio state department of in- 
ustrial relations, division cf workmen’s 
compensation, with his headquarters at 
Akron, has resigned to aecept a position 
with the Philadelphia Rubber Works, 


vell-known rubber reelaimers. 
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TIRE PRODUCTION LESS; 
STOCK SURVEY PLANNED 


Slackening From High August Figure Be- 
gins kollowing Labor Vay; Commerce 
Department Ready to Determine Aver- 
age Stock Among Tire Dealers. 

Labor Day appeared this year as the 
signal for a slowing down of the tire 
industry from the speed which it gener- 
ated in July and August. The latter 
month is thought to have set a tire pro- 
duction record for all time. The high 
production tickets which characterized 
that month were continued up to the 
Labor Day holiday but a gradual slack- 
ening has been apparent since that time. 
This change is partly seasonal and partly 
due to a changing demand from tire deal- 
The latter have taken care of the 
tourists and mid-summer rush and are 
content to ride along the stocks that they 
have. 

Just how many tires the average deal- 
er has on hand will be revealed by the 
semi-annual survey of tire dealers’ stocks 
which the Rubber Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce is now arranging 
to take of October 1. During the 
last days of this month questionnaires 
will be sent to about 100,000 tire dealers 
throughout the United States. Dealers 
will be asked to report how many casings, 
tubes and solid tires they have on hand. 
The Rubber Division expects to issue a 
preliminary compilation of returns be- 
fore the twentieth of October and to give 
the trade a final and complete report at 
about the end of that month. 

In the past surveys of the Department 
of Commerce about 35,000 tire dealers 
have sent in replies that could be used 
in determining the average stock; this 
does not include the dealers who report 
that their stocks are depleted. 


ers. 


as 








Firestone Officials Active in Annual Golf Tournament 








Many officials of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company of Akron took an 
active part in the annual Firestone golf 
tournament which was recently held. The 
accompanying photograph, reading from 
left to right, shows J. W. Thomas, vice- 





president; S. G. Carkhuff, secretary; Lee 
Jackson, and J. J. Shea, treasurer. Al- 
though the foursome made a noble effort, 
none of its members took the tournament 
trophy home with him. R. S. Leonard, 
assistant treasurer, and Paul Sheeks, 
athletic director, divided the final honors. 
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OUT NEW 
LINE OF RUBBER APRONS 
{ ! ri Brooklv1 


trade a 


house 


‘ aan ; te -the 
printed 

muecn 

it iitractiveness 
patterns 


ed i 


signed muse h 


inks and colors and engraved its own 
olds. Other novelty aprons being made 
at this with 


with 


include beaded 


ilowers, faces 


time some 


owers, rubber mov- 


able eyes, aad children’s aprons on which 


re printed figures of well-known moving 


wture enaracters. 


Cactus To Rebuild Plant 
The Manufacturing 
of Los Angeles, manufacturers 
hoots and patches, will erect a 
fireproof building to replace their plant 
which was completely destroyed by fire 
on July 24. According to officials of the 
company the new plant will be consider- 
ably enlarged which will enable the com- 
pany to more than double its output. 


Company 
of tire 
modern 


Cactus 

































Materials 
for the 


MONEX 


Methyl - Thiuram - Mono sulphide 


Tetra - 


ULTRA ACCELERATOR 


The chief advantages to be gained from the 


use of MONEX are: 


|. Ability to vulcanize efficiently at re- 
temperatures. 


duced 


— W bo 


booster of 


As a 


which the slower accelerators are used. 
5. Effective in high reclaim stocks as well 
as in stocks without reclaim. 


ACCELERATING STRENGTH DATA 


Rubber 100 

Zine Oxide 5 

Sulphur 3 

Monex 0.1 
Cure in F 
strip mold 60°/5 Ibs. 30’/10 Ibs. 45’/10 Ibs. 60’ /10 Ibs. 
Tensile strength 3955 3510 4235 4305 
Elongation 770 820 810 830 


ry. y 
HE 
4 


1790 Broadway 


Rubber Goods 


Manufacturer 





Low accelerator cost. 
Ease of handling. 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL CO. 














the cure of tires in 


New York City 
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THE 


SHOE MANUFACTURER TO 
PRODUCE OWN RECLAIM 
The Endicott Johnson Corporation, 
nationally-known shoe manufacturers of 
Johnson City, N. Y., near Binghamton, 
have arranged for the immediate erection 
of a rubber reclaiming plant to supply 
the 650,000 pounds ot reclaimed rubber 
per month which the company is using in 
its heel and sole manufacture. The rub- 
ber department of the now 
supplying the shoe factories with more 
than 200,000 pairs of and 
575,000 pairs of rubber heels each week. 


company is 


rubber soles 

The establishment of its own reclaiming 
plant will mark another application of 
the company’s policy of producing its 
parts and materials. Some years 
ago the company started its own leather 
In 1922 the rubber depar- 
ment organized. Just the 
puny has made itself independent of the 
rubber manufacturers, will new 
plant make it independent of the rubber 
reclaimers. 

The new building to house the reclaim- 
ing activities will be 340 by 90 feet. The 
Johnson City service department of the 
corporation will build the structure. C. 
EK. Bishop, consulting engineer of Akron, 


own 


tanneries. 


was com- 


its 


sv) 


©., who recently designed a plant for the 
Miller Rubber Company, is responsible 
for the building plans. The investment 
is expected to run to $350,000. The serap 
rubber for reclaiming will be drawn from 
within one hundred miles of Bingham- 
ton, officials of the company have stated. 


Glaspy With Mohawk 
J. A. Glaspy has been appointed Chica- 
the Mohawk Rub- 
her Company and comes to this post with 


go branch manager ot 


eighteen years experience in the industry. 
iMntering the field back in 1908 with the 
Republic Rubber 
that company for eight years as auditor, 
selesman and representative ot 
mechanical Then seven 
year’s association with Kelly-Springfield 


Company, he served 
special 
foods. followed 
in which he spent several years as mana 
ot the 
branches of that company. 


Milwaukee and Chicago 


cer 


To Handle Blow-Out Patch 


The blow-out patch introduced by the 
Adams Tire Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
two years ago has proven so popular that 
the Dixie Rubber Products Company ot 
that city has been formed to handle the 
increasing demand for this product among 
jobbers and dealers in the southeastern 
states. B. S. Davis is president of the 
new company and D. E. Tyler, an ex- 
perienced automobile man, is sales mana- 


rer. 
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IMPORTS LOW WHILE 
CONSUMPTION GAINS 


Both Imports and Consumption of Rubber 
Change Direction in August; 249,000 
Tons Have Been Used in the U.S. In 
First Eight Months of This Year. 


Figures compiled and distributed by 
the Rubber Association of America show 
that crude rubber importations into the 
United States during August amounted to 
25,982 long tons as against 31,584 tons 
in August of last year. In _ previous 
months of the current year, however, the 
imports have been exceeding those of 
1925. For the eight months ending with 
August of this year the importations 
have totalled 271,706 long tons as com- 
pared with 247,289 in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Of the August imports, 23,960 tons ar- 
rived in Atlantie ports, only 471 tons be- 
ing landed on the west coast. The Atlan- 
tic coast arrivals were divided between 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, with 
New York receiving 23,127 tons. 

The August rubber consumption, ac- 
cording to Rubber Association figures 
raised to 100 per cent, was 34,545 long 
tons. This was the highest consumption 
of any month this year but is behind sev- 
eral months of last year. 

Rubber consumption in the United 
States during the first eight months of 
this year has amounted to 249,000 tons. 
Since tire production in September and 
the later months of the year is almost 
sure to fall below that of August, rubber 
consumption for the entire year is likely 
to fail considerably of reaching the figure 
of 1925 which was above 385,000 tons. 


Jones Leaves Pharis Tire 


Warren H. Jones, for the past four 
years assistant superintendent of The 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, Ohio, 
bas resigned his position with that com- 
pany and plans to take a short rest at 
Lis Long Island home to fully recover 
from a recent operation before resuming 
work in the industry. 


CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP OF 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


The many friends of the India Rubber 
World, and of Henry C. Pearson, its edi- 
tor, have been surprised at a recent an- 
nouncement that the publication has been 
acquired by Edward Lyman Bill, Ince., 
publishers of trade papers in New York 
City. The affairs of the publication will 
be handled in a division of the eorpora- 
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tion known as The India Rubber Pub- 
lishing Company which is the name Mr. 
Pearson chose for his company when he 
founded the World in 1889. 

It is understood that the transaction 
was largely due to Mr. Pearson’s desire 
to have still more freedom from cares ot 
publication work. For the last few years 
the veteran publisher has freed himself 
to an increasing extent from the demands 
of the publication. Editorial responss- 
bility has settled more and more on the 
managing editor, W. M. Morse, while 
failing health kept Mr. Pearson in Cal- 
ifornia. Although Mr. Pearson’s name 
will inevitably be linked up with the 
World for some time, the change in own- 
ership will give him the final freedom 
which he has desired. Always an ardent 
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traveller, he will start soon on a vacation 
trip in the West Indies. 


The new publishers emphasize in their 
announcement that there will be no 
ehange in the poliey or stvle of the 
World. They are already known to the 
rubber industry through their publica 
tions, Tires and The Tire Rate Book. 


Mohawk Sales Increase 


According to officials of the Mohawk 
\kron, sales and profits for 
the month of Augus’ 
new high record by exceeding that of any 


Rubber Co., 
ave established a 


other month in the history of the con- 
pany 














The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


of 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 
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Will Hear DPG Appeal 
appeal in the 
Corona Cord 

DPG is scheduled to be 

October term of the 

Appeals for the 

Philadelphia At this 

appears that the will be 

on Monday, October 
ase precedes it. 

Readers of T Rosser AGE will re- 

eall that in the Feb. 25, 1926 issue (page 
13) a complete report was given of the 


Dovan Chemical 


The 
(orporation, vs Tire Com- 
pany sult on 
beard early in the 
U. S 


Cireuit Court 


‘third Cireait in 
writing it ease 
put on the calender 


t as no long ‘ 


decision of Judge Gibson in the Cireuit 
of the United Stetes for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania, which declared 


invalid Weiss patent No. 1,411,231. This 
Dovan Chem- 


de- 


patent was assigned to the 


wal Ce rp, and rad previously been 


clared invalid in May, 1923 in the Dovan 
vs. National Aniline suit. The suit 
vgainst Corona was a later attempt to 
validate the patent ard the present ap- 
peal is for the purpose of proving that 
the last decision not m 
with the facts 


wus accordance 


Paul Sheeks A Benedict 

Paul “Pop” Sheeks, Firestone recrea- 
tional director and associated with that 
company for nearly 15 years, was mar- 
ried to Miss Ruth Spitznas of Kenmore, 
Ohio, September 9. The wedding was 
eld at the bride’s home and immediately 
following the seremony the young cvuple 
left for a honeymoon trip to California 
end to the bridegroom’s old home in 


Towner, North Dakota. 
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MICHELIN FAMILY HAS 
TROUBLE RE-ENTERING U. S. 


Jules H. Michelin, head of the Michelin 


Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey, 
together with his wife and daughter, was 
foreed to spend a day on Ellis Island 


returned with his family from 
It was the old 
of immi- 


hen he 
Europe on September 8. 
story of inflexible applicatio: 
gration regulations. 

Mr. Michelin took Mrs. Michelin and 
his thirteen-months-old Annik to Europe 
everal weeks The girl born 
uhbroad, and when she first was brought 
to America a quota e issued to 
her. Mr. Michelin, who has lived in the 
United States sixteen years but has not 
cbhtained one. 
to return to 
.y permits for 
htain one for 


ago. was 


was 


become nacuralized, «ls 
When the family prepared 
smerica he obtained re- 
himself but neglected to 
Annik. 

The family lined up with the othe- 
aliens yesterday after passing the night 
aboard the French liner Paris, aud when 
they reached tha immigration ‘nspectors’ 
desk it found that Annik 
had no re-entry permit she was a deport- 
avle alien. 

The Michelins got on the Ellis Island 
with the immigrants. They carried 
their case from official to another 
until finally, after they had been detained 
twenty-four hours, it decided that 
the child could land and remain with her 
parents. 


Mat Made With R & H 50 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, New York, has distributed to 
chemists in the industry, a rubber mat 
vulcanized by the use of R & H 50 in a 
friction stock similar to that in general 
use in tire plants. Details of the formula 
and cure are given on the mat in order 
that chemists may note the action of the 
accelerator in this type of compound. 
One noteworthy feature of this cure is 
ihe desirable produced. lt is 
planned by the company to send out sim- 
‘lar samples of rubber stock from time to 
time, showing the use of different types 
of compounds eured under varying con- 
ditions and demonstracing the 


R & HI aceclerstors. 


High Tube Production 


The tube department of the Salem Rub- 
ter Company, Salem, Ohio, which has 
been in operation for 15 months, recently 
established a peak production record 
with a daily output of 1000 tubes. Ac- 
cording to E. A. Tinsman president of 
the company, the plant is running day 
und night to meet asing demand 
for its product. 
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PRODUCTION OF RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR OFF IN 1925 


Industrial Census Shows That Rubber Boot 
And Shoe Trade in 1925 Was 12% Less 
Than in 1923—_Total Value of Output Is 
$115,000,000—Overshoes Lead. 


A total output valued at $115,934,554 
was reported by establishments engaged 


Mr. Kidder is a native Bostonian, and 
his return to the district has been greeted 
enthusiastically by his many friends 
among the New England rubber trade. 
Incidentally, in joining Ajax, Mr. Kidder 
renews an old-time business associatiun 
with its president, Joseph C. Weston. 


Goodyear Employees Election 
Keen interest is being shown in the 


primarily in the manufacture of rubber ¢'Zth annual industrial assembly election 


boots and shoes, the Department of Com- 
merece announces in making public its 
biennial census of manufactures cover- 
ing that section of -the rubber industry 
in 1925. This is.» decrease of 12 per 
cent as compared with $131,739,742 value 
of the 1923 production, covered by the 
last preceding censys. 

The total for 1925 consisted of boots 
and shoes to i¥e, value of $105,398,341 
and miseellanevus products valued at 
$10,536,213. In addition, boots and shoes 
to the value of $14,524,485 were made as 
subsidiary products by establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
other classes of rubber goods. The total 
production of rubber boots and shoes in 
1925 was made up as follows: Rubber 
boots, 4,739,423 pairs, valued at $16,027,- 
904; rubber shoes and overshoes, 52,338.,- 
782 pairs, $80,076,608; canvas shoes with 
rubber soles, 24,999,932 pairs, $23,818,- 
314. 

Of the 23 establishments reporting for 
1925, 10 are located in Massachusetts, 4 
in Connecticut, 3 in Rhode Island, and 
the remaining 6 in Tllinois, Indiana, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. In 1923 the industry was 
represented by 25 establishments, the de- 
erease to 23 in 1925 having been the net 
result of a gain of 1 establishment and a 
loss of 3. The establishments lost to the 
industry were engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of boot and shoe findings in 
1925 and were, therefore, transferred to 
the appropriate industry classification. 


Hough Promoted 


J. K. Hough has been appointed sales 
maneger of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of California. Mr. Hough is 
well-known in the tire trade of that sec- 
‘yon and was formerly manager of tire 
sales for the state of California. 


Kidder Joins Aix 


E. H. Kidder, for many years New 
England sales manager for U. S. “Roval 
Cords”, and until recently general sales 
manager of The Dunlop Rubber Com- 
panv at Buffalo, has joined the sales per 
sonnel of the Ajax Rubber Comnany as 
New England Manager of Sales, with 
headquarters in Boston. 
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lor employees of the Godyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, and as the time 
allowed for filling petitions was shorter 
this year, closing on September 13, the 
committee was deluged with petitions 
during the closing day. Many hot bat- 


4 


ues are now being waged and will con- 
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PRACTICALLY all the lead- 


| | ing rubber manufacturers i 
Fl throughout the world purchase Hl 
E| regularly some portion of their 
. carbon black requirements | 
| iz E 
: from Huber. 


J. M. HUBER, rnc. 


ST.. N. Y. CITY 
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tinue until primary election day, Sep- 
tember 27. Many representatives will 
run for re-election and ten senatorial 
i fhees expire this year, oll of which makes 
inis year’s election a lively contest. 


Prather With India Tire 

C. C. Prather has been appointed sales 
manager of the India Tire & Rubber 
Company of Akron. Previous to his 
association with that company, he was 
for ten years with the sales division of the 
Goodvear Company. P. C. Searles, see- 
retary-treasur+r of the India Company 
has also been acting as director of sales 
und the appointment of Mr. Prather will 
wllow Mr. Searles more time for his other 
duties. 
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Giant Balloon 


What is iid to be the lareest squawker 
| ‘ ever put market was 
ecel put if The Oak Rubber 

pal of Raver Ohio. It inflates 
ost tl et th by over a Toot 
au eter I ste l about six 





che ch and a half in 
diameter on gives a good 
te imp ‘ e fully inflated 
Air Mail For Akron 
lhe selection of a landing field on the 
edge ot Akron expected to mean that 
that citv will have direct air mail ser 
vice in the near future W. C. Young, 
manager of the aeronautie division of the 
Crood ve rire Rubber Company is 
chairman of the Akron Chamber of Com 
meres eronautl ommittee and believes 
that the field vhict heen selected will 
meet al overnment requirements. 


Rubber Gambler Loses 


Alfred Boris Conrad, son of the late 
Joseph Conrad, the world-famous novel- 
ist, has been committed for trial in Lon- 
don on a summons To! the alleged fraudu- 
lent eonversion of £800 ($4,000) en- 
trusted to him for investment by Mrs. 
Freda Masters. Conrad told her that he 
lost the money by speculating in rubber 
on the London Stock Exchange during 
the hoor ist veal 





CATALPO! 




















RUBBER ESTATE ISSUE 
INCLUDES DEBENTURES 


It is a rare thing for share issues by 


newly-formed rubber plantation com- 


pane to be accompanied by offers to sell 
This, however, was 
Rubber Estates, 
London 
per 


notes also. 
with the Bintan 
Ltd., which recently put 
market an issue of £110,000 
cent first mortgage convertible debenture 
notes at par, and 110,000 common shares 
of £1 

The 
concern a 
the Riouw 
pore and 
12.000 
planted 


ebenturs 
the case 
on the 


seven 


each at par. 
company Is acquiring as 
rubber estate on an island ni 
Archipelago, between Singa 
Sumatra. It consists of abou 
which 3,107 


The purchase consideration ot 


acres, of acres are 


‘ 178,000, payable in cash, ls ro! the 
vhole of the issued share capital of 
local company now holding the estates 
ree of encumbrance. 

he debenture notes, when fully paid, 
will be convertible at the option olf the 
holder into shares at par up to and i 
cluding January 1, 1930, the option to b 
exercisable on and after January 1, 1927. 


(ny outstanding notes will be redeeme: 


at 105 on January 1, 1946 


Puncture Proof Tube 


The new puneture tubs 
factured by the 

Puncture Proof Tube 
berton, Ohio, at the plant of the Norther 


Rubber Cor Ipany has been extensively i 


-prool 
recently organ 


Company ol 


troduced in the southern part of th 


country and 1S proving entirel\ Satis 


according to officials of the con 
Distribution 
established in other parts of the country 
and production will be gradually ex 
panded In addition to th 
the company is also manufacturing 


actory, 


pans agencies are being 


punctureless 


tube, 


“nm improved type of rubber patch 
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Oldest in Experience 


We have been producing carbon 
black for scores of years building 
producing plants. 
We now control in excess of 20,- 


600,000 Ibs. 


up independent 


annually to insure 
fulfillment of con- 
tracts. 






GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 


940 O10 Sourn Bunome. Boston 
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INTERNATIONAL PULP CO.,41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE ASB ESTIN i SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR am IN RUBBER ' 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. 


S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Re-sale Price Control 


Rubber manufacturers will be interested in the an- 
nouncement of Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas that 
as soon as Congress reconvenes he will renew his fight 
in the Senate to permit manufacturers and distributors 
of trade-marked, advertised merchandise to insist upon 
maintainance of stipulated prices when the goods are re- 
tailed. During the last session of Congress Senator 
Capper sponsored a bill, known as the Capper-Kelly 
bill, which was designed to settle the question. How- 
ever, the bill was lost in the closing jam of legislation 
but the Senator says it will be revived or revised for 
passage on a compromise basis. 

Aceording to the sponsors of the bill, the manufactur- 
ers of trade-marked, advertised goods are demanding the 
right of re-sale price control because they sell the mer- 
ehant good-will and a waiting market as well as the 
goods. These things, they say, unadvertised merchan- 
dise does not have and it is economically unsound for 
price-cutting retailers to put the two on the same basis. 

A New York manufacturer is offering a prize of $10,- 
000 for the best suggestions for a plan to prevent price- 
slashing on branded goods. It is clearly shown therehy 
that the question of price control is not a simple one 
and Senator Capper may find it a more formidable task 
to draw effective legislation than it is to pass it. 

It is only three years or so since the tire makers dis- 
continued the issuance of consumers’ price lists. While 
some manufacturers made no attempt to hold their deal- 
ers to the listed prices, there were many who did. From 
a legislative standpoint the situation was the same as it 
was today, that is, the maintenance of a re-sale price 
could not be forced, theoretically at least. But manu- 
facturers who wished to do so found no trouble in get- 
ting around the difficulty. Some objection to the service 
or the eredit or something else of the price-cutting 
dealer always appeared which allowed the manufacturer 
legitimately to cease selling to him. It became known 
that if a dealer was going to take advantage of a de- 
mand which advertising had ereated for certain brands 
he would have to do so at the prices stipulated by the 
manufacturer who was paying for the advertising. 

Thus it was not from lack of legislation that the con- 
sumer price list system broke down in the tire industry. 
Rather it was from the competition of firms who either 
did not advertise at all or who were willing to have their 
goods re-sold at any price so long as they were getting 
the manufacturer’s list. The special brand business en- 
tered also. Price maintenance became a farce and was 
accordingly abandoned. There has been talk of resur- 
recting the consumer price list but it is doubtful if the 
competitive situation has changed enough to make its 
use any more successful than it was before. 

The hearings and debate on the Capper-Kelly bill 
should prove interesting. A careful investigation would 
reveal plenty of lines in which re-sale prices are already 
being maintained without legislative backing, but it 
would also show many in which the competitive factor 
is its own law in dictating commercial practises. 
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An Anonymous Advertisement 


In the ‘‘Personal’’ classified advertisement column of 
the leading London newspapers there has been appear- 
ing the following advertisement : 

‘*Reclaimed rubber has no RUBBER NERVE like 
pure rubber. See that there is no reclaimed rubber in 
your tires, and obtain makers’ guarantee’’. 

Since the ‘‘Personal’’ column of classified advertise- 
ments appears on the front page of the leading English 
news organs and is widely-read on account of the un- 
usual nature of its contents, it is sure that this appeal 
against the use of reclaimed rubber has been seen by 
thousands of British motorists. The striking thing 
about it is that it is anonymous. No one claims its au- 
thorship or accepts responsibility for it. 

One might suspect that the rubber growers or share- 
holders in rubber plantation companies were responsible 
for it since reclaimed rubber has certainly made a sharp 
difference in the profits they will enjoy this year. Or 
it might come from one of the British tire manufactur- 
ers who have advertised that their tires do not contain 
a single ounce of reclaimed rubber. Yet anonymous 
advertising, like anonymous letters, always arouses a 
suspicion that the writer is not telling all he knows 
about the person or thing he is trying to diseredit. Such 
advertisements have their effect, of course, but happily 
the public does not react in the same manner as if some 
reputable firm or association had attached its name and 
prestige to the appeal. 


Mr. Pearson and the W orld 


The recent change in the ownership of The India Rub- 
ber World, should not pass without mention of the es- 
teem in which the retiring owner, Henry C. Pearson, 
has been held in the rubber industry. Under his ecare- 
ful editorship, the World has of itself been worthy of 
the affection of its readers. Yet a good part of that feel- 
ing, and it has been wide and abundant, has been di- 
rected more toward the publisher who, as ne trevelled 
widely in this country and in the tropics, made many 
lasting friendships. 

These friends of the World and its publisher have 
regretted his failing health which for the last few years 
has made it necessary for him to live in the less rigor- 
ous climate of California. His age has demanded that 
he take still more of the rest which he has so completely 
earned. And so has come the sale of the journal. In 
shedding the responsibility of business Mr. Pearson 
frees himself for leisurely travel. As he sails for the 
West Indies, his friends wish him the fullest enjoyment 
of the fruits of his many years devotion to rubber. 


As a publication in the same field as Mr. Pearson’s 
World, THe Russer AGE has appreciated the cleanness 
and fairness of that journal’s competition. It greets 
the new owner without a doubt that such a pleasant 
relationship can and will continue. 
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THE BOLTON VERTICAL BIAS CUTTER 
WE HAVE PERFECTED many improved devices for 


our Bias Cutter which simplify its operation, increase its 


Foreign Representatives 


ymote greater economy in operation. 


Cuts cord or flat woven fabrics with equal ease and pre- 
cision. Cutting range from 1-4 inch strips to 60 inch. 
Bias blocks on any angle from the horizontal to 45 cegrees. 


MACHINE CO., INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Francis Shaw & Co. Lird., Bradford, Manchester, Eng. 











EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 


Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton Ducks, Drills 





and Sheetings 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Est. 1900 Inc. 1919 


THE KUHLKE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE MOLDS and CORES 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
Akron, Ohio 








It is built to produce - big! 


It is built to endure. 


Rubber manufacturers appre- 
ciate the refined, dependable 
ruggedness of Royle machines. 
Where you find large production 
you will find Royle machines 
quietly, steadily spurting it out, 
day after day, year after year. 


Royle thoroughness is your as- 
surance of steady, uniform pro- 
duction. Tubing - insulating - 
straining - hose weaving. 


httings. 


JOHN ROYLE & SO 











Let’s talk it over. 6-inch machine equipped for making inner tubes. Soapstone 


Electric heated die. Apron takeoff. Bulletin 307. 


NS, Paterson, N. J. | 
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Changing the Trade Mark Laws 


Rubber Men Are Found to Oppose Many Provisions of 
Pending Program for Revising Registration System 


By WALDON FAWCETT 
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Revision of the trade mark laws of the question will be taken up once more when 
United States, the need of which is felt in the next session of Congress convenes. In 
the rubber industry as in all other American this article the objectives of trade mark 
industries, was made the subject of a bill reform are reviewed and the merits of 
before the Sixty-eighth Congress and was the pending program are examined. Mr. 
studied by the Patent Committees of the Faweett’s analysis may help members of the 
House and Senate during the first session of rubber industry in advising Congress as to 
the Sixty-ninth Congress although no bill the kind of trade mark legislation they 
was introduced. It is expected that the want to see finally enacted. 


TITTLE liliiiiiliiliiiiiililiiiliiiililliiililillliiilililliiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiii sett ililiiiiliiiliiiiililiiliiiiiil i iititiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


AVING JOINED, for several years, in the chorus any other trader had a prior claim to a brand he pro- 
that has demanded of Congress a modernization posed to adopt. 


of the nation’s trade-mark system, a number of The majority of rubber tradesmen were quite content 
executives of the rubber industry have suddenly dis- to accept the new trade-mark program on faith. Had 
covered that they are not keen for the reform, now that it been possible to persuade Congress to act quickly, it 
it appears almost within reach. At least, they do not is probable that the new arrangements would have been 
want a new program of Federal regulation of trade- approved without a dissenting voice. sut the 68th 
marks on the terms that are offered. The conserva- Congress was deliberate in taking up the measure that 
tive members of the rubber community continue to was ‘‘reported out’’ of committee. When the Con- 


recognize and to deplore as much as ever the shortecom- _ gressional session adjourned without action there was 
ings in the trade-mark statutes but they draw back from opportunity for careful analysis of the bill by many 
the proposed revision, fearing that this is a case where captains of industry and their legal advisors. As a 
the eure is worse than the disease. consequence we have the belated opposition which has 

Mounting skepticism on the part of a considerable come as a complete surprise to many bystanders in 
contingent in rubberdom and other industrial fields is business. Conscious only of the manifest shortcomings 
one reason why there was no shake-up of the Federal of Uncle Sam’s present system of ‘‘clearing’’ trade- 
trade-mark registration system at the first session of marks, the onlookers are mystified by the attitude of 


the 69th Congress. Coupled with a similar eleventh- the markers of rubber goods who say that they would 
hour revulsion of feeling with respect to the project for rather plod along with the present structure than risk 
opening copyright protection to original designs in in-~ fresh complications. 

dustry, this cooling of enthusiasm has operated to re- In order that members of the rubber industry may 
strain the Patent Committees of the Senate and House of intelligently take sides, if this question comes up at the 
Representatives. And these committees must recom- next session of Congress, it may be well to take stock 


mend the new deal in trade-mark certification before a of the several objectives of trade-mark reform and then 
bill can be placed on the Congressional calendar, much see what the pending program would be likely to ae- 
less brought to vote. complish with respect to each. One of the chief griev- 

The difficulty seems to be that too much was taken ances of trade-markers, that of seemingly inordinate de- 
for granted when the Ameriean Bar Association under- lays on the part of the Patent Office in turning around 
took to sponsor a model trade-mark law. Opinion was on applications for trade-mark registration, has already 
so general in business circles that the Trade-Mark Act been allaved by improvement of administrative methods. 
of 1905 had been outgrown and that the Act of 1920 Where an interval of six or eight months was formerly 
does not really count for much, that there were nothing required to pedigree a trade-mark, the operation may 


but ‘‘Amens’’ in rubber trade circles when, some five or now, with good luck, be completed in a month or little 


six years ago, the national organization of lawyers an- more. 
nouneed that it would delegate to a special committee Some rubber fabricators, who are accustomed to trade- 
of the foremost trade-mark experts in its ranks, the task mark separately each successive style variation or new 


of rewriting the trade-mark laws. In due course the model have grumbled sometimes at the high cost of 


committee submitted to Congress its earefully-worked- trade-marking. With attorney’s charges and official 
out formula that promised to simplify and cheapen the fees, the expense will run $40 or $50 in the ease of the 
process of trade-mark certification and, best of all, to average nomination. But there would be little com- 


make it possible for a brander, in a field such as rubber. plaint, if it were a case of paying this tax onee and 
to determine with fair certainty in advance, whether taking possession of the coveted trade-mark for a period 
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of twenty years. Thanks, however, to the endless mul- 
tiplication of marks, it is more by good luck than good 
management if a rubber brander’s first claim is allowed. 

This uncovers one of the principal incitements to trade- 
mark reformation,—the fact that there exists nowhere in 
the United States a complete file of the trade-marks in 
use which may be consulted by aspiring branders in 
order to determine whether a chosen nickname or design 
is open to appropriation. While more than 200,000 
trade-marks have been registered at the U.S. Patent 
Office, it is known that there are other thousands of 
trade-marks in action which have never been registered. 
Some of these unlisted marks are outside the fold be- 
cause they are inelegible for registration, for one reason 
The larger number are hold-outs because 
their owners know full well that, in the United States, 
rights in trade-marks are grounded in use on 
goods and not in formality of registration. Se 
they do not go to the trouble and expense of registra- 
tion Whatever the the hard fact 
remains that the file of trade-marks at Washington is 
so incomplete that a will not conclusively 
a prospective rubber-mark is unique. 


or another. 


property 
any 
details of causes, 
‘search’’ 
determine if 

The special committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion proposed to get around this difficulty by grafting 
upon our present registration system a ‘‘deposit’’ device 
permit a new-found trade-mark to be en- 
enrollment at the Patent Office 
on payment of a nominal fee of $2. Full-fledged regis- 
tration could be accomplished later, but, in the interest 
of 100 per cent enrollment, trade-mark registrants would 


which would 
tered for preliminary 


be penalized by higher fees when they had failed to 
make deposit promptly At first glanee it appeared 
that this deposit scheme would be a simple means of 
bringing pressure to bear upon interstate traders to 


build up a complete collection of trade-marks. Upon 
closer examination, however, a goodly fraction of the 
membership of the rubber community and other indus- 
trial groups has vigorously dissented. 


How the “Deposit” Plan Would Work 


The fear is that the gesture would jeopar- 
dise the trade-mark equities of old and long-established 
firms. As the plan is hatched, trade-marks would be 
accepted far deposit with few questions asked and with- 
out comprehensive examination on the part of the cen- 
sors at the Patent Office to make sure that a deposited 
mark did not invade or infringe a mark already regis- 
tered. In other words, the critics forsee this dual sys- 
tem of trade-mark entries as conductive to a situation 
where Uncle Sam would more or less officia! 
recognition to every trade-mark offered and would then 
leave disputants of ownership to fight it out in the 
That is precisely what the owners of old and 
valuable trade-marks do not want. They post the sign 
‘*Trade-Mark Registered, U.S. Patent Office’’ in the 
hope that it will warn off trespassers and they value a 
Federal registration certificate because it is prima facie 
evidence of trade-mark ownership in the event of a dis- 
pute in the U.S. courts. 


‘* deposit r 


accord 


courts. 


Rubber tradesmen appear to be especially apprehen- 
sive as to the effect of such a change on the numerous 
foreign countries where a franchise for the exclusive use 
of any trade-mark is given to the first individual who 
applies for it, regardless of whether or not he was the 
first user of that mark, or, indeed, whether he has ever 
made bona-fide use of it. Responsibility for safeguard- 
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ing abroad America’s export-marks for rubber and other 
goods has been a grave one, ever since the expansion 
of this country’s export trade, because all the various 
foreign countries that hand over a trade-mark monopoly 
to the first applicant require that the foreigner shall 
show a certificate of registration in his own country as a 
prerequisite of registration in alien quarters. 

The supplementary law now on our statute books, 
the Trade-Mark Act of 1920, was provided by Congress 
expressly to give standing quickly, at foreign capitals, 
to Yankee trade-marks that do not qualify under the 
basie U.S. law, the Act of 1905. But this stop-gap 
law never did all that was expected of it. And now 
conservative rubber tradesmen are fearful lest the ‘‘de- 
posit’? expedient would only make matters worse by 
rendering it possible for pirates to secure deposit slips 
and, on the strength of these, register in foreign coun- 
tries marks that really belong to old-established firms. 


Multiple Registration Feature 


Those executives of the rubber industry, who think 
only in terms of national distribution, are dubious re- 
garding what is known as the multiple registration fea- 
ture of the bill that now awaits the vote of Congress. 
As matters now stand, the brander who is granted & 
trade-mark registration has an acknowledgement from 
Uncle Sam of his superior right in the mark for the 
entire area of the United States. But the pending 
bill proposes to take official cognizance of the situation 
which exists when two or more traders, in different sec- 
tions of the country, are using the same mark simulta- 
neously in non-conflicting territories. The plan is to 
empower the Commissioner of Patents to recognize 
‘*territorial rights’’ and to register the same mark in 
duplicate or triplicate to different parties, provided the 
several sharers of the mark ean agree in writing as to 
their several jurisdictions. Non-conformists in the rub- 
ber industry say that such split-ups might be harmless 
in the ease of store-marks or other strictly local brands 
but that, as applied to manufactures, the effect may be 
to cireumseribe necessary extension in business. 

Cautious members of the rubber industry have also 
communicated to Washington their misgivings with re- 
spect to that section of the Trade-Mark bill which recog- 
nizes the creation of ‘‘secondary meaning in any word 
or name which has been in substantially exclusive use as 
a trade-mark for a period of five years preceding ap- 
plication. Certain members of the trade welcome this 
prospect of certification for geographical terms, con- 
ventionally-exeecuted surnames, and descriptive words 
which cannot be registered as trade-marks under the 
limitations of present law. But others, who have no selfish 
reasons for desiring the concession, fear that the effect 
may be to allow to be ‘‘sewed up’’, by individual con- 
cerns, trade terms that should be preserved for the free 
use of all participants in the industry. 

The framers of the bill are sanguine that by minor 
changes and amendments they can meet all the objec- 
tions of business men who are satisfied with the integral 
structure of our present trade-mark system. This will 
be the direction of their effort in the second session of 
the present Congress. Some rubber tradesmen insist 
that what is most needed is not a new trade-mark law 
but some arrangement that would result in the 
periodical cutting out of the dead wood in the trade- 
mark roster, and would thereby eliminate the ‘‘abandon- 
ed’’ marks which have been discontinued without public 
notice but remain on Uncle Sam’s books. 
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U.S. Rubber Plantations Now 
Cover 117 Square Miles 


As a Result of a Policy Adopted 
Twenty-One Years Ago, the United 
States Rubber Company Has In- 
vested $25,000,000 in Plantations 
in Far East and Produces More 
Than One-Fifth of the Rubber Its 
Factories Require; Acreage Being 
Increased By Frequent Purchases. 


HE INTEREST of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany in rubber cultivation dates back twenty- 
three years to 1903 in which year the world’s production 
of plantation rubber was only 21 tons. At that time the 
company adopted a policy of producing a substantial 
percentage of the rubber requircd by its factories. To 
day the company has 134,110 acres of rubber plantation 
lands in Malaya and Sumatra and is producing more 
than twenty per cent of the rubber that it needs. 
When it first became interested in rubber cultivation, 
the bulk of the world’s rubber was coming from Brazil 
and the company acquired extensive concessions in 
South America. However, the venture in that direction 
did not work out satisfactorily and after several years 
of effort the project was dropped and the company’s 
energies were directed toward operations in the East. 
Sixteen years ago, or in 1910, the United States Rub- 
ber Company completed its first surveys in the Far 
East. As a result, concessions were acquired in Suma- 
tra and 14,000 acres were planted in 1911. This repre- 
sented then, and still does, the largest planting opera- 
tion completed by any one company in a single year. 
The developed and undeveloped rubber plantation 
lands now held by the company represent an investment 
of about $25,000,000. At the end of 1925, 75,433 acres, 
equal to about 117 square miles, had been planted with 
some 7,500,000 rubber trees. Of the planted area, about 
two-thirds or 49,994 acres were in bearing. That acre- 
age produced approximately 20,000,000 pounds of rub- 
ber in 1925. 
A foree of more than 20,000 is continuously employed 
on the company’s plantations. In six years, or by 1931, 
the company estimates that production will have in- 





This Battery of Spray Plants Takes Care of Most of the Rubber 
Produced on the H.A.P.M. Plantations 


ereased to 35,000,000 pounds per annum due to planting 
of further areas, maturity of trees already in bearing 
and to production from trees reaching the bearing stage. 

That the management has consistently believed in the 
policy adopted twenty-three years ago is indicated by 
the acquisition of new territory from time to time. In 
July, 1925, 6,300 acres in Kedah, Malaya, were pur- 
chased. In December, 1925, 5,700 acres were bought, 
and early in 1926 the company announced the comple- 
tion of negotiations whereby 12,500 acres more were 
added to the holdings. Both of the two last-named 
properties are located near the company’s largest plan- 
tation in Sumatra. The cost of their development will 
be finaneed out of the income from the plantation prop- 
erties already producing. 

The yield per acre on the company’s plantations has 
been constantly increasing, a factor which those in 
charge attribute to scientific seed selection. bud-grafting 
from known high-yielding trees, and to other methods 
dictated by the most improved practices in the develop- 
ment of which the company has always been a leader. 

Substantially all of the 20,000,000 pounds of rubber 
received by the United States Rubber Company from 
its plantations in 1925 came to America in the form of 
sprayed rubber. The process for the production of 
such rubber is patented and controlled exclusively by 
the company. Large quantities of rubber are also im- 
ported into America by the companty in the form of latex 
which is utilized in various ways, particularily in the 
manufacture of latex-treated web cord for tire building. 

In addition to the above facts, which are based on 
statements by the officials of the United States Rubber 
Company, much interesting information concerning the 

















This Club House Caters to the Comfort of the European Staff on the Sumatra Plantations 
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plantations themselves was gathered by Frank G. Smita, 
Secretary of the Rubber Growers’ Association of Lon- 
don, when he visited the Far East recently. Mr. Smith 
has reported his visits to the estates of the United States 
Rubber 


association 


All the ! ibbe 1) 
der the administration of W. J. Gallagher, a vice-presi- 


Company, in the printed bulletin issued by his 


antations. states Mr. Smith, are un 

















This Building Houses the Main Offices of the Plantations Com- 
pany at Kiseran, Sumatra. 

dent and man ng director of the | nited States Rub 
be! Plantations Ln . an assoclate d company ot the 
United Stat Rubbet Company 

The grou estates in the Malay Peninsula are reg 
istered the name of Malayan American Plantations, 
Limited. M. D. Knapp its the company’s inspector in 
Malaya 

The total are: eld in Kedah is 22. 183 acres of which 
15.802 acres are cultivated at this time. In Johore the 


£515 aeres are 

1,915 
is seen that the compan) 
Malava with 22,2: 


holdings amount to 5,408 aeres of which 
cultivated Of the 


‘ota ing 


29 690 acres in 


2.099 acres held in Selangor. 


are planted these. it 
holds 


in cultivation 


32 aeres already 


Harvard estate in Kedah is the latest plantation which 
is being opened up and when the planting program is 
completed at about the end of 1926, the total area un 
6,300 Extensions are 


and the 


der rubber there will be acres. 


also proceeding on two other Malayan estates 


total planted area on the company s Malavan holdings 
will soon reach 28.600 aeres 

Most of the rubber in Kedah, Mr. Smith reports, is 
planted 200 trees to the acre, with alternate rows of 
buddings and seleeted seeds The budding material 
comes trom the Sumatra estates, mostly from the Hol 
landsch-Amerikaansche Plantage Maatschappij, known 
over the East as H.A.P.M. Nurseries are established on 
all estates in Malaya for propogation purposes. Near 


Dublin estate in Kedah there is an experimental garden 
of ten acres, established in the jungle in order to avoid 
The material is 
proved strains from high vielding clones. 

All the Malayan estates are well equipped with up-to- 
date coolie lines, hospitals, and everything is done for 
the comfort and well-being of the coolies. 

On December 31, 1925, there was an-Indian popula- 
tion of 6,027 (ineluding children) on the Malayan es- 
tates. During 1925, 2,806 or almost fifty per cent were 
recruited from India 


cross pollination from outside areas. 


In Sumatra the properties are operated by three com- 
panies which are all controlled by the United States 
Rubber Plantations, Ine. The largest of these is 


THE RUBBER AGE 


[1.A.P.M. which holds 94,066 acres of which 47,661 
acres are planted. The two other companies operate 
much smaller acreages, amounting to only 9,759 acres 
when taken together. Of this area, 5,538 acres are 
planted. The total holdings in Sumatra are 103,825 
acres and the total planted area in that island is 53,199. 
Extensions are steadily being made. 

Mr. Smith speaks of his visit to the estates in Sumatra 
as an education in itself. One is struck, he says, by the 
wonderful organization with its headquarters at Kis 
There are well-equipped coolie lines and hospi 
and well-being of the workers being 

Bungalows for the supervisory staff 


aran. 
tals, the comfort 
earefully studied. 
are models of modern estate equipment, while an ex 
cellent club house caters for the European staff. 


The Production of Sprayed Rubber 


All latex on the Sumatra properties is turned into 
rubber by the Hopkinson spraying process (latex 
sprayed rubber The spray plant on the H.A.P.M. is 


the 


process OT 


at Soengei Boenoet, where factory comprises six 


spraying units and two in eonstruction 


These will be capable of turning out more than 20,000 


tons ol dry rubber per vear. ‘| lese plal ts dea not 
only with latex from H.A.P.M. estates but with latex 
collected from surrounding estates, the propri tors oO 


latex 
except when the 


which have made contracts to deliver such 
The spray plants work continuously 
The employees 


The 


process, press¢ d and 


stop for wall cleaning. work in thre 


atex is Spr ved 


? } 7 
haled, and 


shifts of 
by the Hopkinson 
afterwards dispatched to New York 
l] a floor of movable trays 


eight hours each per day 


The spraved 


‘ . r +1 
About ever or 


ber talls on 

five minutes a tray is withdrawn Within an hour, o 

the average, ot leaving the sprays plant the 1 ibber Ss] 
‘ailway ear ready for shipment 


The eol latex from the rubber areas is bi 


ection ot 




















Latex Storage Tank in Sumatra in Which Latex is Held Pending 
Shipment to Spray Plants or the United States 


means of tanks on Ford lorries, each holding about 25¢ 
gallons. The rubber from nearby estates is brought t 
the factory on lorries. From the more distant estates 
it is brought on tank lorries to the nearest railway sta 
tion where it is discharged by gravity into a storage 
tank. Such a tank holds about 80 tons. From these it 
is driven by pressure into railway tank cars and then 
transported to the factory at Boenoet. 
It is interesting to record that two Hopkinson plants 
Continued on Page 554 
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Rubber Plantation Securities 


Due to Investors’ Faith in Rubber, Quotations for Shares 
Have Not Receded in Keeping With Price of Crude Rubber 


By A. C. Blackall 


HAT THE past few years have been anxious ones 

for holders of rubber plantation securities goes 
without saying. When the price of crude rubber fell! 
to the point where practically every pound sold was re- 
presenting a dead loss to producers, shares in rubber 
plantation companies were practically unmarketable or 
losses were incurred when realizations were 


very heavy 
possible. 

After the coming of the Stevenson restriction scheme, 
the pendulum finally swung the other way. As the 
price of crude rubber began to soar, rubber shares com- 
menced to rise. New flotations were rendered possible. 
Many companies added to their holdings. Rubber 
planting vained substantial ground. From being un- 
profitable ventures rubber shares quickly became veri- 
table money spinners. 

Under such conditions, speculation naturally rose to 
Dividends rose in certain cases to 100 per 
or over and rubber 
All new issues were subseribed for many 


fever heat. 
eent investments became the idoi 
of the hour. 
times over, and any property with even a few acres of 
rubber could have been sold for a startling price. It 
is only fair, however, to say in this connection that but 
little profiteering took place and the majority of the 
properties marketed over-valued or over- 
capitalized. 


were not 


Prices Drop on Profit Taking 


Naturally the speculative element was very greatly im- 
pressed with the vast possibilities, but when the price of 
the commodity commenced to fall, speculators and the 
weak-kneed investors began to take their profits. As 
a consequence, prices of shares fell away from the giddy 
heights they had attained, but in most cases the fall 
was never allowed to be carried to excess since the be- 
lievers in the future of rubber remained steadfast to 
their faith and many of the cognoscenti stepped into 
the breach and increased their holdings. 

This was largely the case with original shareholders 
who had, or at any rate fancied they had, something 
much more tangible to go upon than the froth and 
effervescence of momentary spectacular figures brought 
about by a boom in which they had but little inclination 
or desire to take part. They were the solid backbone 
of the market and it can accordingly be safely asserted 
today that the shares in the majority of cases are ‘‘well 
held’’, a cireumstanee which augurs well for the future 
of rubber investments. 

Investment may not always appear to be the correct 
word to use with regard to such a highly speculative 
commodity as rubber, but in this instance it would ap- 
pear to be the correct one, especially since a very large 
number of share holders are also interested to a con- 
siderable extent in the manufacturing end of the trade. 
A great many more are practical rubber experts who 
have spent years of their lives on the plantations or 
estates, and are therefore intimately acquainted with the 
industry’s technical details as well as its potentialities 


and its requirements. Most of these men are infinite 
believers in the future of rubber and are not seared by. 
any price fluctuations, be they ever so meteoric. 

This unfaltering belief in the potentialities of rubber 
will explain why rubber shares have not depreciated 
anything like the price of the commodity itself although 
rubber shares cannot be classed among the real gilt- 
edged securities. At the same time, some of the best- 
posted men sensed the impending fall and took advan- 
tage of it to sell a certain portion of their holdings at 
peak prices, trusting to re-purchase on more advan- 
tageous terms on a falling market. 


Shares Sold and Later Repurchased 


As an illustration, a number of Rubber Trust Com- 
panies have done exceedingly well by taking advantage 
of the high prices recently offering for shares. To 
quote only one instance, at the general meeting of the 
British North Borneo Rubber Trust, held on July 21, 
the chairman announced that by selling a portion of 
their holdings in certain companies and repurchasing 
at a later date, they made a profit of £42,000 ($210,000). 
This is a small but a typical and up-to-date instance. 

Bearing out the foregoing remarks, it becomes in- 
teresting to note to what extent the recent fluctuation 
of the price of crude rubber has influenced share prices 
of a few of the plantation companies. In all cases it 
must be borne in mind that the peak price of rubber 
was reached in July, 1925, 4s 64d ($1.09) and the low 
level (up to the end of July) was reached in June, 
1926, at 1s. 8d. (40 cents.) 

The Abaco Company (Selangor) £1 shares ranged 
from 31s 11%4d to £5 5s. ($7.6644 to $26.20) in 1925, 
but in 1926 fluctuated only between 77s and £5 ($18.48 
to $25), the dividend being increased by 50 per cent. 
Their price is now around $19.20. 


Examples of Price Fluctuations 


The Allagar Rubber Plantations shares of 2s (50 
cents) which last year touched $1.44 and 33 cents, high- 
est and lowest respectively, have this year moved only 
between $1.26 and 84 cents. The present price is $1.05, 
the dividend being at the rate of 20 per cent. They 
are thus yielding approximately 8 per cent. 

These are not selected cases but merely the first two 
Malayan companies quoted on the official list and may 
be taken as typical examples. For purposes of com- 
parison, we may next take two of the high dividend pay- 
ing concerns. 

The Bahru Selangor Rubber Company’s 2s shares, 
which last year paid 75 per cent, moved between 81 
cents and $3.45, but this year, up to the end of June, 
the fluctuation has been considerably less, between $2.04 
and $2.26; the present price is around $2.50 (with an 
interim quarterly dividend of 15 per cent), thus return- 
ing to shareholders at today’s price about 15 per cent. 

It is a somewhat noticeable fact that the 2s. (com- 
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monly called florin) shares generally speaking are de- 
cidedly more liable to great fluctuations than the higher 
priced ones. This is probably accounted for by the 
fact that the average man in the street can deal in far 
greater quantities on a limited purse. Thus, they are 
far greater gambling counters than the higher priced 
varieties, although they may represent equally good 
properties. 

[t must be remembered that most of the estates possess 
considerable reserves of untapped or momentarily un- 
tappable trees, and all these circumstances are taken 
Apart from this, 
certain shares are popular, or they happen to be the 


into account in assessing share values. 


fashion of the hour, and consequently attract more at 
These, of course, being largely 
gambled in, are liable to far greater fluctuations than 
they deserve when their values are seriously considered. 
It has been said that during the great boom of a few 
months back the daily bargains taken in trading the 
shares of popular companies were frequently a hundred 
times or more than the total number of shares issued in 
which would naturallv 
price variations. 


tention than others. 


the companies, a circumstance 
enuse wide difference in 

The professional gambler, however, seems to scent out 
when the shares are well held, and seldom takes liberties 
with them, fearing that a bull or a bear squeeze may 
upset his caleulations That factor alone is one reason 
why the smaller companies with cheap priced shares are 
far more popular as gambling counters than the shares 
of higher denominations 

Another of the high dividend yielding companies (an- 
other ‘‘floriner’’) is the Bukit Cloh, which paid 68%, 
per cent in 1925, with a 1214 per cent interim early in 
1926. Here the fluctuations were between 87 cents and 
$2.90 in 1925, but in 1926 they were between $1.97 and 
$2.75 Today’s price is round about $2.50. 

We will now cite two of the smaller dividend concerns. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


The first on the list is the Bukit Tupah, which in April 
last paid a 5 per cent dividend against 714 per cent for 
the whole of 1925. Here the shares in the earlier year 
named showed great variations in prices, ranging from 
$2.24 to $8.70, yet this year the variations have been 
between $5.10 and $8.46, and today are steady at $5.75. 

Another company, the Galang Besar (another florin 
company), which last year paid no dividend, has this 
year paid an interim of 5 per cent. Here the fluctua- 
tions in 1925 were very wide, ranging from 9 cents to 
$1.02. This year the variations are far less marked, 
having been from 57 cents to 85 cents and today the 
price stands at 57 cents. However, this company, out 
of a total area of 2,500 acres, has over 2,000 in reserve, 
but tappable. 

These examples tend to show that, generally speaking, 
today’s prices are well above the lowest of the year, 
and, as will be seen, they represent 2 high, 2 low, and 2 
medium dividend payers, facts that amply demonstrate 
the faith that shareholders have in the future of rubber. 

Among the high dividend payers that belong to Java, 
the Simo Rubber Estates stand alone as having paid 150 
1925. In that year their florin shares 
$2.50 and $8.64. This year the 
changes are far less marked, ranging from $5.50 to 
$8.34, todaly’s price being $6.75.. This company, how- 
ever, in 1925 produced its full quota, its whole area of 
4.500 acres being tapped, while this year it has adopted 
voluntary restriction. 

The Sumatra, Ceylon, Borneo, Sarawak, and Indian 
and Burmah plantation companies’ shares all tell much 
the same tale, and in nearly all cases today’s prices are 
well in excess of the lowest of the year, notwithstanding 
the market price of rubber. Of course, these prices 
have to a certain extent to be slightly discounted owing, 
in most cases, to the near approach of further antici- 
pated dividend announcements. 


per cent in 
oscillated between 


The U. S. Rubber Company Plantations 
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are being installed on the Anglo-Duteh Plantations in 
Java. A development of the 
Hopkinson spraying process is the ‘‘baby’’ plant, one 
of which England and another in 
Sumatra, and shortly one will be begun in Malaya. This 
small spray plant unit has been designed for use on 
small rubber estates of 1,000 to 1,500 acres, although a 
plant can be designed for any size up to the present 
maximum of 500,000 pounds per month. 

An interesting development in Malaya and Sumatra 
is the shipment of latex from Eastern ports to the 
United States. The latex is collected on the estates into 
tanks specially erected for the purpose. The latex is 
weighed and transferred to tanks on motor lorries, 
whence it is transported to a storage tank at the nearest 
railway station. It is then conveyed on railway tank 
ears to the port of shipment, run into tanks in lighters, 
and thence driven by compressed air into the tanks of 
ordinary freight steamers. The principal use of latex 
in the United States is in connection with the impregna- 
tion of cord fabrie for the manufacture of motor tires. 
It is, however, used in manty other processes. 

H.A.P.M. has been one of the pioneers of rubber re- 
search and their recognition of the value of scientific 
research has done much for the rubber industry as a 
whole, Mr. Smith is free to admit. Besides being sup- 


One is already working. 


is being erected in 


porters of the R.G.A. and the A.V.R.O.S. Experiment 
station, H. A. P. M. some years ago established their own 
scientific research department of which the director of 
research is J. Grantham. The total expenditure of the 
United States Rubber Plantations, Inc., on research is 
over $1.20 per acre per annum. The research labora- 
tories are at Kisaran, the headquarters of H.A.P.M. 
Mr. Smith lists the following experiments as being ac- 
tively followed at H.A.P.M.: 

Effects of different types of manures on different types 
of soils. 

Comparison ‘of yield from trees derived from budding 
with that of trees derived from selected seeds. 

Comparing different systems of tapping, such as 1/3, 
14, or 14 of the cireumference. 

Comparing ‘‘resting periods’’ varying from two weeks 
to six months. 

Comparing yields on budded and non-budded trees 
at different heights from the ground. 

Investigating yields on different ages of renewed bark. 

The H.A.P.M. have been the pioneers of bud grafting 
and the total area of bud grafted trees on estates con- 
trolled by the United States Rubber Plantations, Inc., 
is about 10,000 acres. 

The research staff of five people has its laboratories 
at Kiseran, headquarters of H.A.P.M. 
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Census Shows Big Tire Production 


Government Statistics Covering Manufacturing Reveal 
Many Interesting Facts in Tire and Tube Industry 


OLLOWING A preliminary news story in the August 25 
issue of THe Ruspper AGE to the effect that the value of 
the products of the United States tire industry in 1925 had 
reached almost to one billion dollars, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has issued a detailed report in mimeographed form which 
contains many additional facts of interest to the industry. 
Aceording to the announcement, in the biennial census of 
manufactures of 1925 the establishments engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of rubber tires and inner tubes reported 
a total output valued at $925,032,833. This was an increase 
of 43.6 per cent as compared with $644,193,697 in 1923, the 
last preceding census year. 

Of the total for 1925, $822,138,213 was contributed by tires 
and tubes and $102,894,620 by miscellaneous products. Tires 
and tubes are also made to some extent as secondary prod- 
ucts by establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of other rubber goods. The total production of tires and 
tubes by all establishments which reported their manufacture 
for 1925 was valued at $824,548,604 and was made up as 
follows: Automobile and truck casings, 58,784,073, valued 
at $656,491,733; automobile and truck inner tubes, 77,387,836, 
valued at $118,234,658; motoreycle and bicycle casings, 2,080,- 
773, valued at $3,564,933; motoreycle and bicycle inner tubes, 
for trucks, 


430.888, valued at $396,394; solid rubber tires 
1,035,226, valued at $43,870,387; other solid rubber tires, 


valued at $1,990,499. The production of automobile and 
truck casings and inner tubes increased materially as com- 
pared with 1923, but motoreyele and bicycle casings and inner 
tubes showed pronounced decreases. 

Of the 126 establishments reporting for 1925, 44 were lo- 
cated in Ohio, 11 in New Jersey, 11 in Pennsylvania, 7 in 
California, 7 in Indiana, 5 in Connecticut, 5 in New York, 5 
in Wisconsin, 4 in Iowa, 3 in Illinois, 3 in Maryland, 3 in 
Michigan, 3 in North Carolina, and the remaining 15 in Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Georgia, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Washington, and West Virginia. 
In 1923 the industry was represented by 160 establishments, 
the decrease to 126 in 1925 having been the net result of a gain 
of 4 establishments and a loss of 38. Of the 38 establishments 
lost to the industry, 22 went out of business prior to the be- 
ginning of 1925 and 16 were idle during the entire year. 

Table No. 1 gives many details concerning the operations of 
the tire and tube producers aside from the value of their 
products. 
TABLE 1 


GENERAL STATISTICS, U. S. TIRE AND TUBE INDUSTRY, 
1925 AND 1923 





Per cent of 


1925 1923 increase or 
decrease (—) 
Number of establishments 12 160 —21.2 
Wage earners (average num 
ber) * 81,670 73,963 10.4 
Maximum month Aug. 88,535 Apr. 86,645 --- 
Minimum month ... .. Jan, 75,340 Oct. 60,376 
Per cent of maximum 85.1 69.7 - 
Wages : $120,614,081 $108,623,102 11.0 
Cost of materials (including 


fuel, electric power, and mill 


supplies ) $559,.939,811 $365,165,016 53.3 
Products, total value .$925,032,833 $644,193,697 43.6 
Tires and tubes $822,138 2135 $563,258,387 46.0 

All other $102,294,620 $80,935,310 27.1 
Value added by manufacture** $365,093,022 $279,028,681 30.8 
103,227 370,551 8.8 


Horsepower 


*Not including salaried employees. 


Table No. 2 shows how the tires and tubes produced in 1925 
divide as to types. It will be seen that 58,784,073 automo- 
bile and truck casings were produced with 77,387,836 inner 
tubes for use in connection with them. The number of bicycle 
and motorcycle casings is far beyond the number of tubes for 
such vehicles due to the use of single-tube bicycle tires. That 


RBS 


. 


most of the new motor trucks put on the roads within the 
last two years are on pneumatic tires is indicated by the fact 
that the inerease in the production of solid truck tires is far 
below the known increase in the number of trucks. The only 
real decreases in production are in the motoreyele and bicyele 


classes. 


TABLE 2 





LU. S TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION, 1925 AND 1923 
Per cent of 
1925 1923 increase or 
Total value $824,548,6 BS 30,55 set ’ 
ee tr $824,548,604 $569,130,559 44.9 
Products of the industry 
proper* jeeavenu ; 822,138,213 563,258,387 16.0 
Subsidiary products of the 
other rubber industries** 2,410,391 5,872,172 59.0 
Pneumatic: : 
Automobile and truck 
Casings— 
Nuwnber _ 58,784,073 45,425,591 29.4 
Value coo $656,491,733 $458,107,709 13.3 
Inner tubes— 
re ooo ch. © are 77,387,836 57,229,225 35.2 
Value ee . $118,234,658 $74,982,725 57.7 
Motorcycle and bicycle 
Casings- ; 
Number 2,080,773 3,668,114 43.3 
Ts -6Ws ela bic S oe $3,564,933 $5,016,050 28.9 
Inner tubes— 
Number 430,888 642,696 33.0 
Value $396,394 $672,955 41.1 
Solid: 
Truck— 
Number .... oon , 1,035,226 944,337 9.6 
AE ee oF $43,870,387 $29,060,586 51.0 
All other— 
Value $1,990,499 $1,290.53 54.2 
*The term “industry proper’’ refers to the group of rubber factories 


engaged primarily in the manufacture of rubber tires and inner: tubes 
Ree *Represents rubber tires and tubes produced by branches of the rubber 
industry whose principal products are rubber footwear or other rubber 
goods 








Wherever it can be done without disclosing the operations 
of individual establishments, the Bureau of the Census has di- 
vided its figures by states. In some eases the production of a 
state is so predominately that of one well-known factory that 
it appears impracticable to report that state separately. Ta- 
ble No. 3 shows the production by states, as reported by the 
Bureau. The leading position of Ohio is clearly seen, with 
Wiseonsin in second place, followed by New Jersey. How- 
ever, certain of the states grouped under the term “other 
states” reported the manufacture of greater quantities of 
casings and tubes than did some of the states separately set 


forth. 








TABLE 3 





PRODUCTION OF AUTOMOBILE AND TRUCK CASINGS AND 
TUBES, BY STATES 
Casings Inner tubes 
Number Value Number Value 

United States 

1925 58,784,073 $656,491,733 77,387,836 $118,234,658 

1923 . $5,425,591 458,107,709 57,229,225 74,982,725 
Ohio 

1925 : 13,492,000 376,694,654 42,183,740 60.785.614 

1923 : . 26,326,665 257,267,935 30,831,097 39,686,299 
Wisconsin : 

ae . 3,955,631 36,746,173 5,307,135 7,249,890 

1923 .. 2,160,206 21,832,594 3,101.2356 3.709.488 
New Jersey: 

1925 ; 2,377,882 28,783,693 4,111,853 8,929,497 

1923 -. . 2,107,779 23,424,445 3,691,060 5,818,498 
Pennsylvania 

1925 = 1,400,084 18,700,557 2,230,889 3,630,025 

1923 1.417.207 16,262,369 2,658,628 3,120,021 
Other States: 

1925 : 17,558,476 195,566,656 23,554,219 37,639,632 

1923 . .13,413,784 139,320,366 16,947,084 22,647,519 





The importance of Akron, Ohio, as a tire manufacturing 
[Continued on Page 556) 











Health Hazards of Benzol 


FE\HE CHEMICAL and Rubber Sections of the National it highly unlikely that they will oecur in workroom air In 


< Coun vhich were directed in the spring of uflicient concentration to produce chronic poisoning. Fur 
192 examination of the health hazards thermore, they are almost wholly lacking in those specific 
or be enZs have issued a final report which will destructive effects upon the nerve tissue and blood-forming 
like be ot the reatest interest to rubber factory managers organs which are so characteristic of benzol It is according- 
ad execut ereial uses of benzol have vrow) ly believed that rubber manufacturers will give senous atten- 
i iSv0 but particularly since 1915 and the numer tion to the committee’s recommendation that wherever manu- 
ul 0 I led to the committee’s appoint- facturing processes make It possible, one of these o1 othe 
rie V wh cases tl rubber industry has had relatively harmless substances should be substituted for benzol 
it Llood Rubber Company provided the se Jimmniiinensl ‘ 
r ‘ } try tert he eon ittee’s 
. Retarding Oxidation of Rubber 
Ol pol acute and chron British Patent No. 220,230. 
\eut : ‘ pipe Ol - ' , 
dade pares [he deterioration of rubber by oxidation is retarded by the 
trl on | ~iP — , inclusion of a proportion oj the condensation product whicel 
The Chr onine s obtained from a 50 per cent aqueous solution of acetalde- 
re ente ‘ ; hyde (one and one half gram molecules), and a solution of 
{ : of poiso line (one eTa moleeule) in a liter of norm: hydrochlori 
il | ffs The most comme ; acid The reaction product, which IS used atter bell i dried, 
, ens avatemic does not accelerate the vuleanization of rubber in any ap- 
dust ‘ ‘ nnn the. preciable manner, and does not interfer th the use of th 
| oO} customary accelerators. It may be introduced by means o 
—— wer Injurious he ordi ary mixing operations, by absorption ft m a solutio 
or by successive exposure ol the sheeted 1 terial to aniline 
chief! olvent 01 nd acetaldehyde vapors. Its use enables ileanization ft 
proce t must be removes he effeeted direct contact with air The preservative effect 
‘ ed IDstance place Fon { the above “acid” eondensation product ean also be obtained 
the ibber 1 usll rger proportion than customary, for example e3 
a ortant enzol in th ceeding « per cent of the accelerating condensation pr 
nect th cementing core duet, whiel obtained from the same reagent less acidic 
pre] en pies 
)] d In bot] 
Ul yber industry, 
tl nee found Census Records Big Production 
. Continued from Page 555 
| é tme t} 
rubbe! ist ‘ { benzol poison eenter 1 so great that the Bureau of Ce cde veloped 
i é rke ( n rubber faet reported in a special compilation to give the details of the tire industry 
LSO; { te s ‘ oceurred in erate tl t ©1T\V The firure . ( i T: rie 
lOO ‘ ro? hreatl oY , 
her | er ot troubl TABLE 4 
wit v ‘ } er serious o ( oO O tE AND TUI »JS 
ries 
[i the ee distributed 
ul Ul report 8 " 
List ( ‘ et 4 eve 
0 1 pe es. One ec ri 
oe as : “i ‘he manutacture of motorevel and bievele tires and inne 
thi “re by 4 o tubes in 1925 was re ported by 13 establishments located f 
on P Connectieut, Indiar a, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Michigan 
o~ ’ = Dies er Ohio, Pe isy! nia, and Wisconsin. Over 40 per cent of thé 
, ete _—s total number of casings were produced l Wisconsin and 
t eo ages 0 more thi () per cent in Indiana; and of the total numb 
‘ ri prue : om P _ _ aT | _ —— . -_ ° 
nme ibes manufactured, 39 per ¢e ere produced i 
ne ' : oe a , Ohio and 36 per cent in Indiana. The manufacture of solid 


com 
ust 
most 
ecu 
lar } 
I} 
repli 
four 
as te 


the 


tires for trueKs was reported by 17 establishments loeated 
n Marvland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York 


Precautions Recommended by Committee North Carolina. and Ohio. More than 76 per cent of the 
e the b ol polsol hazards, the total number produced were reported from Ohio State fig 
tee re mends t general types of precautions: The ures for the foregoing cannot be given without the possibility 

of enclosed processe herever possible together with th of diselosing the operations of individual establishments. 
effective local exhaust ventilation, and thorouch and The last compilation of the Bureau of the Census refer 
lar eadk nspectio OL ¢ xposed workers with particu to the erude rubber consumed during 1925 by establishment 
eterence to blood eount engaged primarily in the manufacture of tires and inner tubes 


; 
} ' ’ 


ch for solvents with which benzol eould be It is shown that such establishments used 335,873 long tons 


ced in orde to remove the health hazard. the committee of rubber and had 29.666 long tons on hand at the end of th 
d that certain of the higher homolocues ot benzene, such vear. Of the total consumption, 195,152 long tons were used 
uol, xylol and Hiflash naptha are relatively free from in Ohio. 

hazards whicl ttend the use of benzene itself. These Other reports will be issued covering the operations of 


substances, in large doses, are even more powerful nareoties other sections of the rubber industry. The next industrial 


than 


benzol, but then ) volatility and marked odors make census will be taken in 1928 to cover 1927. 
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The London Letter 











The GENTLEMAN FROM MINcING LANE will report current opinion in 
London’s famous rubber market in every issue of THE RUBBER AGE 




















This Week the Gentleman Savs “Blow-Outs Make the Rubber Market” 


j 
- 


LONDON, September 14, 1926. 

VERYTHING RUBBER this fall hinges on the 
i American demand. There is no doubt but that 
Rubber London quite confidently expects American tire 
users to buy substantially more tires in the last half of 
the year than they did in the first half. It is pointed 
out that in the first six months, American gasoline con- 
sumption increased 15%, car production increased 12%, 
while the sales of tire casings were 12% lower, and tubes 


re 


aid 


lower. 

surely the vice president of the Miller Rubber Com- 
pany cannot be far wrong when he is quoted as saying 
that America’s 1926 demand for rubber will be on the 
basis of 40 
If so, then American buying will prevent a glut this 
Fall and will save the situation, and nothing need be 
done about the cancellation of the unused coupons, 
These now amount to about 40,000 tons, 24,000 tons for 
Malava and 16,000 tons tor Cevlon. With these cou- 
, ding, a 20 per cent cut in the export quota 
Should 


in the first half year and 60% in this half. 


pons outstan 
for British estates would be largely negatived. 
American demand stiffen to prevent a big oversupply 
of rubber. there will be no need for a drastic eaneella 
tion of these coupons. However. it seems probable that 
some steps will be taken to remedy this difficulty so as 
to prevent continuation or reeurrence of such a sit- 
uation in the future. 

Mr. H. W. Hewitt. managing director of the Pelepah 
Valley R ibber Estates, at the annual meeting of that 
company advoeated the eancellation of unused coupons 
issued prior to 3lst July. He also believed that closer 
British market control should be arranged by reducing 
the standard allowance of 500 Ibs. per acre, as it is at 
present, to 425 Ibs. per acre; and again, he favours the 
re-assessment of all estates. Commenting on Mr. Hew- 
itt’s speech, a writer in ‘‘Truth’’ points out that the 
assessment of the estates automatically comes up for re- 
vision at the end of next month, it being the end of the 


rubber vear. 


OWEVER, THE whole British position as to the 
H remainder of this year iS simply as follows :— 
prices have dropped steadily; the August average price 
was 1/7.47d., July’s average 1/8.29d., the quarter end- 
ing July 31st averaged 1/9.001d., and the first seven 
months of the-year had an average of 2/134d. Although 
it is still early, the present prospect is that the 20% re- 
duction will be made; prices have shown a tendency to 
harden this past week, but the 14d. advance will have to 
be substantially accelerated so as to provide an average 
price for September and October of over 1/10d., in or- 
der eventually to raise the quarter’s average to 1/9d. 

The advance in London stocks continues unchecked, 
the total on September 11 being 32,011 tons. Unused 
coupons also are increasing, now being reported up to 
40.000 as indieated above. 


Production of British rubber in July was on a larger 
scale than in previous months of this year. The Mala- 
yan estates produced 105 per cent of their standard 
production in that month. For the first six months of 
the year they had been able to produce only 8514 per 
cent of their standard. 

In July the Ceylon estates also increased their pro- 
duction but they were not able to come all the way up 
to their standard. Only 9714 per cent as much was 
produced on the Ceylon estates as their export permits 
called for. That this was a great increase, however, 
is shown by the fact that during the first six months the 
Ceylon estates produced only 7014 per cent of their 
standard. The Borneo estates, like Malayan, produced 
more in July than their standard production ealled for. 
Java and Sumatra estates fell short of what has been 
taken as their standard, the output being only up to 
92 per cent. 


5 ing S THE rising tide of production continues, and 

is likely to continue with prices at remunerative 
levels, and the Fall position hinges, as usual, on the 
volume of American buying. When August exports 
from Malaya, the largest for any month this vear, are 
compared to those of July, they show an accelerated 
movement to the United States and United Kingdom, 
with a reduction to continental countries. As the 
European figures are small compared to the American 
imports, the American Sept.-Dee. demand will determine 
whether or not it is going to be necessary for London 
to jettison the excess coupons load to free the Stevenson 
ship for rough weather. Certainly the statistical posi 
tion would not permit another six months excess of pro- 
duction over demand, without breaking down the ealm 
confidence of Mineing Lane. 

Inasmuch as the whole difficulty in 1925 arose be 
cause the Stevenson scheme did not make due allowance 
for the dangerously low level of London stocks, as well 
as other stocks which rise and fall with the changing 
level of London stocks, a suggestion has been made that 
the Stevenson scheme should be amended so that releases 
should be determined, not onlty by average prices, but 
equally by average stocks in London during a certain 
period. Of eourse this change does not interest the 
leaders of the planting companies just now, who are 
trying the experiment of accumulating stocks themselves 
up to 1/12 of their annual output. 

‘*Sitting pretty’’, I believe, is the expression which 
you would apply to the happy position of the British 
rubber growing industry today, but as I prefaced my 
ruminations so, I will conelude them,—What are vou 
rubber tire bursters going to do this Fall? Will vou 
buy 25% more this half vear than in Jan.-June? Lon- 
don is very much interested to know! 

Yours Faithfully, 
THe GENTLEMAN FROM MINcING LANF, 
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a service of practical 


E offer a servic acti 
W experience for the purchase 
or sale of crude rubber on 
a commission basis. 


We also offer comprehensive facili- 


ties to all users 


of and dealers in rub- 


ber for covering their requirements 
and hedging their commitments by 
contracts for the future delivery of 


rubber on the 


New York, Inc. 


Rubber Exchange of 


Messrs. Harriss, Irby & Vose, of New 


York, are our clearing brokers. 


Correspondence invited. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS & CO., Ine. 
BROKERS IN CRUDE RUBBER 


Cotton Exchange Building 
60 Beaver Street 


H. Henderson, Pres. 
M. Henderson, V ice- 
Pres. & Treas. 


C. McComas, Secy. 


New York 

) 9630 

Telephones { 9631 
Whitehall { 9632 

| 9633. 











Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y., Inc. 


Cable Address 


Harhenbro, New York 





























Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street New York 


Importers of 


CR 


UDE 


RUBBER 





Members Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Members Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 


AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Bldg. 


Telephone Main 3799 














Announcing 
THIONEX 


Tetramethylthiurammonosu Ifi de, 
the safe Ultra Accelerator 

















Unexcelled for 
white and light 


colored stocks ' 


STABLE and non- 
toxic powder. 
Has much less tendency 
to cause scorching than 
any other accelerator of 
comparable activity. 
Write for further de- 
tails on this new ultra 
accelerator. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
8 Thomas Street, New York, N. Y. 
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numerous substances have shown that para nitro phenol 
and 3-5 dinitro ortho cresol are the most promising. 


Developments in the Preparation 


dl of Plantation Rubber These can be used either by dipping the sheets in their 

solutions or by adding either of them to the dilute acetic 

's The following is an abstract of the paper which Dr. acid used for coagulation. In either case, a very small 
Henry Stevens of the Rubber Growers’ Association of per cent is sufficient. 

London would have read at the Crude Rubber Sympo- The present lack of firewood for the smoking process 


sium at Philadelphia had illness not foreed his return would tend to lead to an increase in the production of 


- to England: crepe rubber but the extra washing required for crepe 
There are no radical alterations to be looked for in would overtax the capacity of the washing equipment 
the preparation of plantation rubber. As a_ whole, of many estates if only crepe were produced. Therefore, 
present methods are satisfactory. The product is good the use of fungicides in unsmoked sheet rubber is rap- 

f and the general principles are correct. The most to be idly becoming an economic necessity. 
The very pale crepe required for the manufacture of 


expected is an improvement in details of preparation é 
of sheet and erepe of greater uniformity and greater crepe soles has to be prepared by fractional coagulation. 
freedom from mold spots and other defects. This consists in first adding an amount of acid sufficient 
No longer should the use of acids or other chemicals coagulate only about 10% of the rubber in the latex. 
for coagulating be condemned or even questioned. The This rubber is then removed and more acid added where- 
present deficiency in uniformity is due chiefly to the upon an exceptionally pure pale rubber is obtained. 
large number of estates, some of which are not as up- The first fraction is dark yellow, contains the greater 
to-date as others, and to the mingling of rubber pre- part ol the nitrogen and surprisingly is more difficult 
pared on plantations with that prepared by natives. to mill than the purer second fraction. F ractional coag- 
ey ae . ‘ ulation does nothing to improve the quality of the rub- 
In regard to acidity, it is not always realized that the eek ait teeth aahtie om CU , Copegeenll 
ye oye - if ieets an artificial demand for a very 
amount of acid is extremely small and that the acid pele product ’ : 
used is a volatile — One part of gio acid 7% oad Regarding packing, most troubles would be avoided 
lates 1,200 parts of latex diluted to 2 pounds of dry i cali ie Kens wali wade Deal pallens ter ag 
te yer ae : ; oxed rubber were delivered as packed in 
rubber per gallon. The presence of acid cannot be de- inant diet 45 le B . ’ 
tected by ordinary re-agents. Acid is harmful if used in = eet to the manutacturer. But the sampling 
ancien: wneithialinir tee Gil call a & a aon operation with its attendant opening of the cases allows 
large excess parti ularly -eeediens - the admission of dirt and splinters, with the consequent 
volatile acid, like sulphuric. arrival of the rubber at the manufacturer’s plant often 
Alum is not as bad a coagulant as has been supposed. jy unsatisfactory condition. It has recently been found 
[t does not damage the rubber although it retards the that chalking the inner surface of the cases has given 
eure. DeVries regards it as a very suitable coagulant favorable results and is most promising as a future 
for native producers, the retarding action being counter- — ethod. = 
balanced by allowing the rubber to mature. The ob- = 
jection to sulphuric acid is its influence on rate of cure, ; 
amounts ‘iene one part in 2,000 of standarized latex Plantation Shares Closely Held 
having a notable retarding action. Apart from its in- 
fluence on rate of cure, sulphuric acid has no deliterious Although the actual volume of business passing in 
action on the caoutchoue molecule. Samples of rubber rubber plantation shares is moderate, says the latest 
produced 20 years by its use are still in good condition. bulletin of Zorn & Leigh-Hunt, London brokers. the 
Sodium fluosilicate is also an effective coagulant, al- strength of prices is well maintained, and the same fea- 
though the fungicidal properties hoped for it have not ture continues to characterise the market that has been 
materialized. This compound also has the decided ad- in evidence for the past six months or more, namely, 
vantage of preventing gaseous fermentation in latex. the absence of supply of the good-class shares. In 
And because it is a clean dry powder which can be_ surprisingly few cases is there any reasonable amount 
added directly to the latex, it should be an ideal sub- of stock to be obtained. Jobbers hesitate to sell unless 
stance for the native to handle. Like alum, it retards they know where to put their hands on the stock for 
the eure. which there is an insistent demand. Shares of the best- 
Formic acid is a more effective coagulant than acetic class companies are much easier to sell than they are to 
acid, and rubber prepared from it has the same quality buy, and, although the prices of the leading issues 
and rate of cure as that coagulated with acetic acid. change comparatively little from Monday to Friday, the 
Furthermore, its present price makes it more economical under-current as represented by the strength shown 
than acetic acid. One pound of formie acid coagulate. through the medium of the sound shares, is strong to 
twiee as much latex as one pound of acetie »*id. For the point of exasperation for the many people who want 
these reasons, formie acid will gradually replace acetic. to pick up parcels of shares in view of the next dividend 
The smoking operation, as carried out in recent years, season. The price of rubber itself is showing little vari- 
has justified itself. Though it has little influence on the ation from day to day. With the lower-priced florin 
quality of the raw rubber, it makes the rubber more shares, of which there is usually a fair amount to supply 
resistant to mold. the buyers, the position is a little different, though, in 
Experiments dealing with the fungicidal action of their case also, the market manifests a hard tendency. 
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Rubber Prices Change Little in Fortnight 


Slackened Production in Tire Plants Allows Manufacturers 
To Withhold Orders; Market for Reclaimed Rubber Spotty 








CRUDE RUBBER - —_ — RECLAIMED RUBBER 


N \ , Sept. 17, 1926—With little SEPT. 16 OPEN MARKET PRICES New York, Sept. 17, 1926—Reclaimers 
supporte turers the erud report a slight let-down from the de- 


> " — 
,. Plantations mands of last month. On a whole the 


rutin et aged |! mamta l Ribbed ked } 
vid de mmo ke oheets 
price eriod of quiet Spot 10 market is spotty with some manufacturers 
trad preces Lab ary Values ro r 10% . inereasing their needs while others are 
. oper . u 4 1 " . . 
ed little « ( t} mall turt Oct. /De 10% @ lowering their demands. Quotations are 
. fan - i . ° . 
Decemb old down 40 points to Pen on + aD - slightly easier, as follows: 
,{ 1) byt ’ ‘ if?) St} There as \ r rem N ; pe ° e 
’ +] o- = @ ; High Tensile Black 
‘ ‘ rac - ' 
No. 4 37 Super-Reclaim No. 1 I 84@ 19 
peppine mit | eDe CAS\ B ’ Crene Rolled 2 e . No é if l 17 
\\ t y altel >~aaghay h 7! 
the } : “ Spocky 0.1 18 Shoe 
‘ J t crTl cig | . 
‘ Pontianac- Unwashed I 8% @ 09 
traded the Rubber Exchang Bangermassin .. Nominal Washed Ib. .11%@ .12% 
Manutacturers ¢ { to exhibit litth Palembang ree Nominal . 
; Prime Pressed i .. Nominal 
terest ap Ube tside buying as Sarawak cece Nominal] Tube 
eported VW hat et f there vas was Paras— No. 1 (Floatinz) b 18 o 2 
line witl Upriver Fin , 18 No. 2 (Compounded) Ib 16 @ 17 
‘ ‘a a ' 1 


priees fin Coarse 25% G Tires 





























“fy itl ere {} Tapa Oo mes Black. ur ashe } 10 
(4 Tu uring Islands ‘ Black, washed 11 11% 
Cut Beni Bo P , { : P Black selected } l 11 
; Caucho Ball— pes tee - = + "ie 
| ___Upper, shipment 26 @ White b. 17 @ 1% 
! ittrib- Centrals— Pensk Heavy Gre 1 @ 09% 
I ) ! ‘ ! mel hand Corinto ‘p 21 ' Light Gravit I 9% 10% 
: Fsmeral sausage 21 
‘ litior : . s 
oy Gruayule Miscellaneous 
large Africans Ae ; 
; adie the Bencuela. No. 2 Nominal M chanical Blend I 9 
( go, upper, black Nominal Red, High Grade } 18 
t t ul ay ‘ . 7 red Nominal SCRAP RUBBER 
1 ; hie Kassai, Prime Red . Nominal sien 
Balata— New York. Sept. 17, 1926—Demand 
: : 7 Bloct . Dia 60 f'n? scrap has not continued iS stro! 
K« tio Cuidad ro iQ!) a] li mm . g I Oo 
Surina sheet 73 during the middle of the month as was 
, se ie Gutta Percha evidenced late in August Dealers are 
li ! it the Sial 32 G@ 
R Macassar 3.00 > 3.50 Laving no trouble getting stoeks but they 
! f ( . . : , > . 
} | {) ; ] Chicle a are eontent to kee 1) then supplies low 
: , Me> ur j antar ’ 65 @ Onotations are unchanged as follows: 
= thee - , — = LONDON MARKET eben tn a 
opinion that 1 dea R Smol Sheets—DBuyer Auto tire peeling te 3.00 @40.00 
ld e tages of Spot 19%d Standard White auto ton 57.00 @58.00 
41 ; Sepembe 19% Mixed auto ? 7.00 
et 19% Ri le tires ‘ 24 ) 
] ; ‘ ’ Ovet T) . (‘lear lid truck t tor 1 } 12 } 
Tar March ° 20% Boots and shoes 4 l 02% 
‘ . . 7 * an Pa Arct unt? 4 7 ; 1 
tee | SINGAPORE MARKET Avetion, watrinm oat 
r) < rd Ribbed Smoked Sheets—S ner tubes, No. 1 19 1% 
| , N Irrer tubes, N 2. O71 
e] the October 19 Brake H 2.00 
her } 5 ) 
| ‘ ( ( pres | 
\ tor ( . . 1 1 
, P ¥ equivalent © The tota ot the preceding lot ot 100 tons oft Sente 7 | aat 
—_ ee TS week. Prices remained steady and a 20 sheets was reported at 40 cents but small 
pre | CCcLA ( : ‘ 
} pom? loss i? Pee | ntembe r was recorded cy lots sold around Lol, ent 
1h ! iT’ ‘ " . _— "1Y ° 
In a fairly active market on the 15th The rubber futures market was quiet 
106 lots ehar y d hands. The sale of : acain on the 16th. 
, ene ‘ el ouiet ieee s* = - 
. Dorn . ° , ‘ , . > 
lt buying. The Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Ine. 
buyve ») little terest d tir SEPTEMBER 3 to 16 
K¢ ’ | , yr -_-— —— _— SS —_—__— —_—— —-- —— —_—— ——$—_— —— 
Se nt Oct Niov ay al Feb Mar Apr Ma J e J Aug Sales* 
\ ( ( tre 1 rie ared in tne — ——. — $$$ —————____— _ — _ — 
1 oa — t 10 { 1) 40.40 40.70 41.20 41.40 41.70 41.90 42.10 42.20 42 50 
) ‘ ‘ | ‘ trading vas 
( t thie Is eek but { l 10.20 40.70 41.10 41.30 41.40 41.90 42.10 42 » 42.40 42 24 
4} , oul alabiuale « ’ i { 10.70 41.00 41 11.40 41.70 41.90 42.10 42.20 42.40 42.50 74 
VOSEEn vey ‘ 10.30 40.70 40.90 41.20 41.20 41.60 41.90 42.10 42.20 42.40 42.50 15 
Price fluetuatior ere confined to a nat 10.00 40.20 40.60 40.90 41.20 41.20 41.60 41.90 42.10 42.20 42.40 42.50 40 
row range with dealers looking forward 1] 1.80 40.10 40.50 40.70 41.10 41.10 41.60 41.70 42.00 42.10 40.30 42.40 11 
to the big manutacturel bef oY foreed to 1 { ) 10.20 40.50 40.90 41.39 41.4 11.6 41.90 42.10 42.30 42.40 4 0 73 
enter the market 14 1.80 40.10 40.60 41.10 41.30 41.50 41.60 41.80 42.10 42.30 42.40 42.50 103 
180 40 10.FO 41.00 41.20 41.50 41.60 41.80 42.10 42.30 42.40 42.50 106 
Treding on the 14th showed more ac- l¢ 19.80 40.30 40.80 41.20 41.50 41.706 41.90 42.10 42.30 42.40 42.50 42.60 82 
ivity than fe © tort rit set and 103 . ; is a 
tivity than . Tu : 4 oo past and (*) In lots of 2% tons each; totals are for old and new contracts 
lots were soll on tl Exchange which was (Prices are for new contracts) 
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fire Fabric Cost Put at $63,000,000 


Automobile manufacture calls upon the cotton textile 
dustry annually for more than 226,000,000 square 
ards of tire fabrics alone, according to latest figures 
compiled by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 

New York. Approximately $63,000,000 is paid for 
is material. 

The manufacture of 4,336,754 motor vehicles in 1925 
illed for the use of 108,950,000 square feet of imita- 
tion leather for and the Association 
The this material is cotton. Cotton 
fabries also contributed to the 30,285,000 yards of up- 
olstery cloth to make passenger automobiles attractive 
nd comfortable. Top and side curtains ealled for 20,- 
810,000 vards of materials in which cotton textiles were 

important component. 


tops coverings, 


stated. base for 


Cotton Spinners Busier in South 


The cotton spinning industry of the southern states 
is busier during the first six months of 1926 while 
New England plants were less active, according to De- 

rtment of Commerce In the latter seetion 

the country the aggregate number of active spindle 
ours was 4.14 per cent less than those of the first half 
of 1925 while in the cotton growing states the total was 
2.44 per cent higher. As a whole, however, there was 
it little change in the industry. In 1926 plants oper- 
ted at 96.5 per cent of their single shift capacity com- 
red with 96.8 per cent last year. 

Exports of cotton cloth, including duck and tire fa- 
ries, fell off in the fiscal year ended June 30. The 
ceregate was 521,095,000 square yards which repre- 
sented a decline of 5.7 per cent from the yardage ex- 
ted in the previous fiseal vear 


reports. 


Cotton Production Estimated 


At 15.166.000 Bales 


The eondition of the American cotton crop on sep 
mber 1 was declared by the Crop Reporting Board of 
Department of Agriculture to stand at 59.6 per 
nt. This indieates a crop of 15,166,000 bales of 500 
winds gross weight. This figure was higher than had 
been anticipated in the cotton trade and led to an im- 
mediate decline in the market price for the commodity. 
Other figures given out by the Crop Reporting Board 
dieated that the cotton area for harvest would aggre- 
te 47,207,000 acres. The probable abandonment of 
reage for the season after June 25, based on reports 
to September 1, was estimated at 1,691,000 acres, or 3.5 

r cent of the total. 

Ginnings to September 1 totalled 694,877 bales, com- 
pared with 1,886,399 bales for the period from August 
1 to September 1 last year, and 947,494 bales for the 
same period in 1924. All sections of the cotton belt re- 


ported that. the crop was fruiting later than usual. 

‘*On account of the lateness of the season’’, the Crop 
Reporting Board stated, ‘‘insect injuries and weather un- 
favorable for fruiting, the number of bolls per plant re- 
ported by crop correspondents on September 1 was less 
than the number reported safe on that date last year in 
all important states except Texas and Oklahoma; in 
those states the number is running about the same as 
last year.’’ 


Wish? Uses Move Cotene Iu 2906 


Data compiled by the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers Associa- 
tions, Manchester, England, shows that the world’s mill 
consumption of cotton of all growths reached the very 
high figure of 24,681,000 running bales for the year 
ended July 31, 1926. This was about 1,390,000 bales 
more than was consumed in the previous season. Mill 
stocks on July 31, 1926 were 4,498,000 bales or about 
2,000,000 bales greater than on July 31, 1925. 

World consumption of American cotton was 13,730,- 
000 bales for the year under review compared with 
13,256,000 in the previous year. Consumption of Egyp- 
tian and Indian growths in 1925-26 did not differ 
greatly from the previous season, but ‘‘sundries’’ 
showed a considerable increase, being 4,458,000 bales in 
1925-26 as compared with 3,547,000 bales in 1924-25. 





Tire Fabrie Competition Keen 


Partly due to the increased manufacture of fabrie 
by the tire companies themselves, competition has been 
very keen for tire fabric business among mills unecon- 
trolled by rubber companies. 

Some southern plants, though running on a very low 
are said to be seeking business at 
which preclude anything like a fair profit. Instances 
are cited in which mills have secured orders for half a 
million pounds and then have advanced goods 2¢ or more 
a pound, bringing the new price up to the general parity 
of quotations made by competitors who sought the busi- 
ness at very close figures. 


Strike Ended at Tire Fabrie Mill 


After an unusually bitter strike featured by clashes 
between strikers and employees as well as attempts to 
fire the buildings, the Manville Jenckes Company, Man- 
ville, R. I., manufacturers of cotton textiles, including 
tire fabries, is operating its mills again. The strike was 
ealled on August 19 when most of the 1,700 operators 
walked out in protest against the employment of non- 
union loom fixers and a reported plan to lengthen work- 
ing hours. There were no disorders until the end of 
August when the production manager of the mill was 
severely beaten and an attempt made to set one of the 
buildings on fire. An agreement between the company 
and the strikers was reached after Rhode Island state 
officials had interested themselves in the strike. 


cost basis, prices 
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Cotton Prices Weak Mixed Trad: 
Reports of Excellent Weather Coupled With Hedging and 
Liquidation Bring Cotton Prices New Low Record of July 
New York, Sept. 17, 1926 During the aii =: Tire Fabrics 
ee aiaaie ak eo eee aa Current rhe prediction made in our last report 
ditions combined to bring down the price COTTON and FABRIC that = inereased wnane of — a 
tor Ur tober posivion Irom 17.72 on Sept. . business would " placed rey _ 
2 to 16.22 to-day. Towards the end of Quotations -omewhat vindicated by the larger nun- 
2. oe a =" ber of orders placed for both spot and 


this period, however, there was a slight 
rains throughout 


hedge sales with declines of 25 points re- 
On the 10th better 
weather in the Southwest fur 
ther decline and this was followed by still 
prices resulting liquidation 
and hedging the On the 
13th. fine weather reports from the cotton 
helt further For 
the next few day s, the declines continued, 


corded. reports of 


caused a 
lower trom 


on next day 


caused weakening. 


COTTON CLOSING PRICES 


and prices came within 40 points of the 
low of July when December sold at 16.40, 
Yesterday and today, however, the mar- 
ket showed some firmness on mixed trad- 
ing and reports of better weather, with 
the result that prices showed a slight up- 
turn. Quotations are given in the ad- 
jacent column. 


nearby positions during the past fort- 


recovery on reports ol : a ; 
‘| tton bell right. Not cnly has there been interest 
4 cotton Delt. . ‘ ens . . 
’ —_ Close Close jin these positions but sizeable orders have 
As usual, th Government report, Open High Low Sept. 17 Sept. 2 , 097 
issued on Wednesday, Sept. 8 furnished Vt 16.28 16.40 16.20 16.22@16.25 17.72 Also been reported to be placed for 1927. 
mys * " De 16.50 16.58 1637 16.40@16.44 17.79 A number of fair sized orders were 
the industry with a surprise. Despite a jar 16.10 16.70 1641 16.51@16.55 17.88 lesed dunt war » 3 @ } 
number ot private estimates on the cotton March 16 81 16.92 16.70 16.71@16.73 18.08 P BON during the first week in ¢ eptember! 
Mi .17.00 17.13 16.92 16.92 18.25 showing a continued interest on the pat 
crop production vhich averaged about Spot 17.05 "SPT Rng f 4 " br 
14,750,000 bales, the Government figures r _p “< Ce ee eS ee, eS pee 
? 98108. 068 bales were scenewhet shove TIRE FABRICS prices. Last week a large number of or 
o —~. . mics Were es ; ‘ ‘ . 
alin T) ea } CORD ders for spot business were placed and 
this figure us OF course WaS MUCH preler, carded, 23/5/3 Ib. 42 @ .44 some factors were hard pressed to hand! 
more favorable than had generally been Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 ....Ib 43 @ wiley" — a poe Oe ee 
' hs . “= Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 ....lb 39%@ 40 the sudden rush ot business. 
expected with the result that prices pio. carded 13/3/3 ....Ib rw - 9 Ne Rie seat d hiel ce aw 
dropped 15 to 55 points shortly after its Egyptian, carded $/5/3 ..lb 50 a 51 = - or bate pane ugh productiot 
veles ’ yyptian combed, 23/5/3 lb 56 @ 57 schedules in anticipation of greater de- 
crease SQUARE WOVEN ‘ a : ' . . ih tones 
The lateness ot the « rop W ith weevils Carded American, 17% oz. 23-11 — “on mg “a Paice “ eo and 
' ; P ply Ib 41 @ 43 orders already placed show that this step 
and othe insects active, and the ract that Carded America: 174%, oz. 10-5 Wi t 7 c d E I , hi : 
2 fe exposed to being seriously cut down ply Ib 2 10 as no unwarranted. arly this week 
bv an early frost, render it extremely LENO BREAKER orders continued in good foree for both 
4 ‘ " e . SU, ‘ . Carded American, 8 oz Joa 12 a 15 F oem , eae : r a 
doubtful that the ultimate yield will prove Carded American, 10 oz b. .42 @ i pot and nearby positions: and fabric 
as large as the Government’s forecast CHAFERS mills are said to be experieneing their 
as “25 = v , ; Carded American, 8% oz. ...Ib 12 @ — ae ah . ? 
would seem to promise. Soke hate Shan... 48 6 4 : st ee ss of the year. The increased 
Carded American, 12 oz. ....Ib. 42 @ .43 demand for spot deliveries in the past 
With a certainty that the crop will be Carded American, 14 02 Ib. 41 @ 42 k I 
materially smaller than last year, even 1i . two weeks has caused uneasiness in som 
the Government’s figures are realized. and SHEETINGS quarters and premiums are expected to be 
' P ; 40-inch 2.50-yard wae ee¥d, .12%G@ 13 tle rule shortly if orders continue for any 
with every reason to expect that con- 40-inch 2.85-yard yd. 11 = 11! lencth of ti ‘ t the s: a as Pri ; 
sumption this season will be greater than 40-inch 3.15-yard ......... yd 12% « 12% - . 1 bu 1; l¢ Same ta rice 
F } : ll +s vw: are 40-inch 3.60-yard yd. .10 i 10% have varied but little since our last report 
last, as both exports and mill takings are go i) cy 3:75-yaed ‘yd. .09%@ .092 Quotations are given in adiac +t I 
running ahead of last vear, there would 40-inch 4.25-yard ...¥d. 08%@ .08% ations are given in adjacent column 
seem to be no justification for a further DI CKS Ducks 
decline when it is considered that prices . - 9 
: Beiting and Hose . Ib 31 G J2 T) , . — . a » 
are now fullv 6 eents helow what thev Enomeling Ib. 84 a 37 1e cautious uVInge policy ot rubber 
were a vear ago. or $30 a bale Rhoe Ducks sSebidencded i 87 @ +4 plants, which has been evident for som« 
1 ; ne , Single filling . seccesecccl fa oO” 4; ‘ i i i 
The following day prices eased off on Double filling Ib 17 @ i8 time past, has continued during this 
é ———————- ‘month with the result that only a very 


tew orders of any size were reported o1 
ducks) At the beginning of the month 
Lelting and hose duck was quoted at 32 
but offers half a cent under this pric 
were not refused. Drills were fairly 
active for spot delivery but on the whok 
buying has been eautious for cther lines 
of ducks. 





Tire Fabrics 


J. H. LANE & CO. 


Drill 


Cord Fabrics 





Enameling Duck Sheeting 


Osnaburg and Special Constructions 
250 W. 57 Street, NEW YORK 323 South Franklin St., CHICAGO 
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Rubber Chemistry and Chemicals 
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The Use of Furfural in Rubber Manufacture 


New Low Price Level Reached by Furfural Increases 
Interest in Use of Its Derivatives as Accelerators 


By Carl § 


. Miner. 


The Miner Laboratories, Chicago. 


HREE YEARS ago furfural was merely a laboratory 
curiosity and available only in small quantities and at 
high prices that rendered its use in industrial processes im- 
Today its characteristics are well-known to prac- 
tically all chemists and it is available in car lots at prices that 
make it one of the cheapest aldehydes. 
which have made in connection with 
the last three years have extended to the 
Accordingly, the use of furfural derivatives 
vuleanization accelerators and in other directions has be- 
come recognized. Before discussing such uses it will perhaps 
he best to review briefly the history and preparation of the 


Investigations been 
furfural during 


rubber industry. 


material. 
Furfural was first obtained by Dobereiner (1) in 1830 while 
veparing formie acid by the action of sulphuric acid and 
manganese dioxide on sugar. During the distillation he 
oticed that the distillate eame over milky and on standing a 
yellow “oil” separated out. He sueceeded in obtaining only 
small amount, not enough to make any extensive investiga- 
tion of its nature. The “oil” deseribed as having an 
odor similar to a mixture of oil of bitter almonds and oil of 
cinnamon and was given the name “artificial oil of ants”. A 
iort time later Emmet (2) noticed that an “oil” was obtained 
hen formic acid was prepared from rye or corn by treating 


was 


ith sulphurie acid. 

The First Production of Furfural 
(3) in 1840 was the first to prepare any quan- 
of this “oil”. He used Emmet’s process for the prepara- 
of formie acid, using oatmeal and sawdust as the material 
rom which to make the “oil”. He succeeded in obtaining a 
ld of an ounce from twelve pounds of meal. The com- 
osition of the “oil” was determined and formula of C;H,0O: 
riven to the compound. This formula has been shown by 
sequent investigation to be correct. The effect of treating 
t with acids and alkalies was siudied, and its boiling point, 
specific gravity and solubilities in water and alcohol deter- 
ned. Comparison of these constants with those determined 
that Stenhouse working with a 


Stenhouse 


nily indicate was 
ry impure product. 
Fownes (4) in 1845 was the next to work on an “oil” ob- 
} tained by distillation of bran with sulphurie acid. He found 
is to be identical with the “oil” studied by Stenhouse and 
evested the name furfurol (furfur-bran, oleum-oil). Ul- 
timately, when the aldehyde nature of the compound was es- 
blished, it became known as furfur-aldehyde, which is now 
linarily abbreviated to furfural. 
That pentoses and pentosans on distillation 
lrochlorie acid yield furfural was established by Tollens 


ry rece 


with dilute 


The pentosans, being present in nearly all naturally 
. urring cellulosic materials such as the different varieties 
Ann 141 (1852) 
2 Tt. Prakt. Chem., 72, 120 (1837). Le 
3 Ann.. 35, 301, (1840); Phil. Mag. (3), 8, 122 (1840). 


Ann.. 54. 52, (1845); Phil. Ma., 26, 254 (1845) 


Ann., 249, 227 (1888) 
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of woods, cereal straws, wheat bran, grain hulls, corn cobs, 
ete., are produced in such large quantities and are a by-product 
from the annual cereal vrops, and the theoretical yield from 
some of these is in the vicinity of 20% of furfural, we may 
expect these materials to form a large as well as cheap source 
of furfural for many years to come. 


Methods of Manufacture 

Until the last few years, furfural has not been manv- 
factured in commercial quantities in this country. Although 
various methods for producing it have been proposed the 
usual procedure has been to cover bran or other pentosan 
bearing material with a large excess of dilute hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid and distill. By this procedure the furfural 
was obtained in the distillate, admixed with a relatively large 
amount of water and was recovered either by extraction with 
a suitable solvent or by concentrating in a column still. 
During the last few years, La Forge and Mains (6) at the 
Bureau of Chemistry have developed a satisfactory method 
for making furfural from corn cobs. Mains has applied the 
rectification equations of Lewis to furfural water solutions 
and designed a continuous column still for recovering the 
furfural from its water solution. 

Investigations at the Miner Laboratories (7) have led us 
to select oat hulls as the most readily available raw material 
for the manufacture of furfural since they are produced con- 
tinuously throughout the year in large quantities (as much 
as 200 tons per day at a single plant), by factories centrally 
located and in a form convenient for treatment. We have 
developed a simple and effective procedure in which the hulls 
are subjected to the action of steam and acid in large rotary 
digesters. The distillate from these digesters, which has a 
relatively high furfural content, is neutralized with lime and 
the furfural recovered by column still. The liquor obtained 
from the still is about 95% furfural and 5% water and this 
product is refined to between 98% and 99% by heating to a 
temperature of 160°C. in a special type of drier. 
uct constitutes our technical grade of furfural on the market 
at the present time. 

Some important furfural derivatives are furan, furoie acid, 
furfuryl alcohol, furoin, furil, hydrofuramid and furfurin. 
The last two have been found of greatest use in the rubber 
industry. 


This prod- 


Solvent Action of Furfural 


Furfural extremely wide range of solvent 
activity. This property is common to many of the furfural 
derivatives and has led to a rather extensive study especially 
in the cellulose-ester industry. Furfural is a solvent for 
nearly all the known cellulose esters and ethers and several 
patents have been granted covering the application of furfural 


or its derivatives in the preparation of lacquers, aeroplane 


possesses an 


dopes, ete. It has also been specially recommended by 
(6) Ind. Eng. Chem., 15, 1057 (1923); C.A., 17, 3823 (1923) 
(7) Chem. & Met., 27, 299 (1922) 
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Gardner 
the preparation of commercial laequers. 

The largest commercial application of furfural so far de- 
manufacture of moulding resins and 
research work done 


(8) for use in lacquers and is now being used in 


veloped has been in the 


compounds. Early in the course of the 
on furfural, it was discovered that resinous masses were pro 
duced when it was treated with various compounds, especially 


amines and phenols 
Application of Furfural in Rubber Manufacture 


Among the furfural are a number that have 
a marked accelerating action on the vulcanization of rubber! 
The range of me tivity is W ide, varying from the ultra-aeceler- 


type for which relatively high temperatures 


derivatives of 


ator type to the 


are necessary for the accelerating action to be manifested. 
Hydrofuramide, which has beer sold in France under the 
trade name of Vuleazol, is perhaps the best known of the 
accelerators derived from furfural. Dubose (9) and Ricard 
(10) report a good cure in 10 to 20 minutes at 135°C. using 
0.5 to 1.0 per cent of hydrofuramide in a high zine batch 


with 4 to 5 per cent sulfur, obtaining under these conditions 


a tensile of 3000 to 3500 pounds per square inch. Twiss 
(11) obtained maximum tensile of 2000 to 2200 pounds per 
square inch using a low zine (1 to 5 per cent), 10 per cent 
sulfur, and 1 per cent hydrofuramide in 45 minutes at 138°C 

Furfurin has accelerating action very similar to that of 
hvdroturamide 

\ number of accelerators occur among the sulfur derivatives. 
\ patent has recently been issued to Cadwell (12) on the use 
ot thoturfural as ; accelerator. Bruni (13) and Romam 
(14) report the ultra-accelerating action of dithiofuroie acid, 
but give no numerk data 


aceelerating action ol 


vranted to Trumbull 


In additior tO these eovermg the 
patents have 


the use of resinous reaction prod- 


furfural derivatives, been 
and Winkelman 
uets of the euanidines with 
Winkelmann and Gray (16) 
ipthylamine and o-toluidine for the 
(17) been granted a 
o-toluidine in the production 


(15) on 
furfural as age resistors, and to 
on the use of condensation prod- 
with a-! 
Winkelmann 


furtural 


ucts of furfural 


same purpose has also 


patent on the use rt 
ot rene wed rubbe. 


Trickey and Leuek (18) investigated the possibilities ot 


furfural derivatives as accelerators. 


They 


lfurturin 


compared the accelerating action of hydrofuramide 
with that ot 
that hydrofuramide and furfurin are roughly 


and diphenyl- 


and hexa- and diphenyl-guanidine. Their 


results indicate 
lf as effective as hexa- 
overeure effect, much with 
with either of the others. The effect on 


rubber is practically the same when the 


one-ha 
guanidine. The 
hydrofuramide tha 
the color of the eured 
pieces are first cured, 
hydrofuramide is used which would limit its use to dark stocks. 


one-third to 


less 


however, 18 


but on aging a color is developed when 


Testing Furfural Accelerators 


tested 
which 


been 
with 


furfural derivatives have 
Because of the 


other compounds to form resinous 


A number of othe 


action ease 
condenses with 
a substantia! number of the compounds studied were 
Among these the condensa- 
with aniline, diphenylaniline, and dimethyl- 
aniline. In this limited experimentation, the 
products formed with aromatie compounds have a relatively 
with aliphatic com- 


for accelerating 
furfural 
bodies, 
of this type 
tion 


may be mentioned 
produets 
general, in 
small accelerating action while those 
pounds have considerably more. 

A number of the thio aldehydes having the empirical 
formula (C.H,O.CHS)« have been reported in the literature. 
Only two have been prepered in the pure state, both of which 


had the formula (C.sHsO.CHS)s, but differed markedly in 


(8) Cireular of Paint Mfers. Assoc. of America, No. 209, 67 (1924) 
(9) Caoutchoue and Gutta Percha, 17, 10495 (1920) 
(10) U. S Pat. No. 1,440,176 (1922) 


(11) jour. Soc Chen Ind 40, 242T (1921) 
(12) I S. Patents Nos. 1,564,824 and 1,564,825 (1925) 
(13) India Rubber Jour., 64, 937 (1922) 
(14) Caoutchoue and Gutta Percha, 19, 11626 (1922) 
(15) U. S& Pat. No. 1,496,792 (1924) 
(16) U. S. Pat. N 1,515,642 (1924) 
(17) U. & Pat. No. 1,532,218 (1924). 
four. Indust. & Engineer. Chem., 18, 812 (1926) 


(18) 


RUBBER AGE 


THE 


Others of resinous nature have been made 
(C.H:0 . CHS ) ss.20 and tested by these 


their properties. 
with formulas of 
workers. 

The greater part of their experimental work was directed 
primarily to the study of the thio derivatives of furfural, es- 
pecially dithio furoie acid and its lead and zine salts. Their 
results show these compounds to be of ultra-accelerator type 
giving cures comparable with those obtained by the use of 
tuads. Of the three compounds the zine dithio furoate is the 
most active followed by the free acid and then the lead salts. 
The over-cure of the free acid is extremely slight, the tensile 
strength in a 100 rubber, 10 zine oxide, 5 sulphur and 1 ae- 
batch when eured at 5 lbs. steam pressure reaches 
in 20-30 minutes and drops to 4200 in 120 minutes 
The over-cure with the zine and lead salts is some- 


celeratot 
4500 lbs 
of eure. 
what greater. 

Certain of these accelerators 
dithiofuroie acid and its salts can be produced even in a com- 
paratively small way at prices that make them competitive 
with some of the commonly used accelerators and there is no 
doubt that if, as is anticipated, a considerable demand fo. 
them develops they can be manufactured on a large seale t 
sell for much lower prices. 

Since furfural has only recently 
price level which makes it a relatively cheap raw 
for organic syntheses, it is to be expected that the immedat 


such as hydrofuramide and 


present low 
material 


reached its 


future will see much more active and widespread research look 
ing toward the production from furfural of compounds usefu 
in the rubber industry. The work already reported in the 
literature is sufficient to indicate that the unexplored possi 
bilities are vastly greater than the present results and mucl 
of importance to the rubber industry may be expected fron 
further research with this interesting new commercial chemical! 
and its derivatives. 


Voltol Rubber Substitute 


In recent years the voltol oils have attained some impor 
tance, writes the German correspondent of Industrial 
Engineering Chemistry. As is well known they are obtained 
by converting mobile oils, such as fish or rape oil, or eve! 
mineral oils added to them, into oils of very high viscosit; 
by the action of high-tension alternating current glow dis 
charges. Like castor oil, voltol oils undergo only a slight 
decrease in viscosity even at high temperatures. While work 
ing with the so-called voltol tubes for the production of volto 
oils, Dr. L. Hock observed the precipitation of a viscous whit: 
substance, called “voltol fish,” which similar to whit 
factice (rubber substitute). These “voltol fish” were als 
noted in the technical production of voltol oil at the oil work 
of the Stern-Sonneborn Akt.-Ges. of Hampurg. The volt: 
factice is distinguished from ordinary factice primarily by it 
freedom from sulfur. Experiments are to be continued wit! 
a view to obtaining a product utilizable in rubber technology 
for which purpose merely the incorporation of sulfur in th 
voltol factice might suffice. Experiments so far have no! 
given satisfactory results. 


and 


was 





Effect of Soda on Latex 

Comm. Central Rubber Stat. Buitenzorg, 1925, 46, Pages 28-67 

The additjon of a large proportion of caustic soda to lat 
causes a paste to form on the surface. In this paste most 
of the globules are unchanged and retain their Brownia 
movement, but a few flocks are also present. The rubb« 
obtained from the paste is unusually soft and plastic, but h: 
a marked tendency to develop tackiness, and also shows 
low tensile strength after vuleanization. The aging qualities 
of the rubber are improved if the paste is dialyized for 
week. It is probable that tackiness is the effect of a d 
composition product resulting from the action of more tha 
one half of one per cent of caustie alkali, when this actio: 
is prolonged for long periods. Latex, which has been pri 
served with caustic alkali for a long period, yields rubber 
with a reduced nitrogen content and an increased ash yield 
Rubber coagulated from latex which has been preserved wit! 
caustic alkali for any period, however, shows a fairly uniforn 
high rate of vuleanization. ° 
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Rubber Chemicals Continue Active 


September Movement of Rubber Chemicals Is Exceeding Last 
Month by Wide Margin—Natural Gas Consumption Reduced 


New York, Sept. 


of the larger tire plants in the 
to be operated about 15% under August schedules, producers 
of chemicals and compounding materials report a very satis- 
supplies during September. In 
everal lines are reported as being more active than last month. 
’rices in general have shown no changes and at this writing 


factory movement of 


17, 1926—Despite the 
Akron district are 


increases or 


here is no evidence of any 
ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
A-7 . — 70 @ 
\-40 . ~ oe 70 (a 
\-19 , : .Ib 75 @ 
\-11 4 10 - 
Aledhyde ammonia, crystals Ib. 82 @ — 
Aniline oil. drums ......Ib. 17 @ .17% 
BB + . ‘ ee 1.05 @ 1.07 
Ceptax : ——— - 1.20 @ 1.50 
Cu 2a 0 %4.n d udine sce 70 @ _— 
A ee Ib. 50 @ —_ 
Di-Ortho-Tolylguanidine Ib 108 @ 
Diphenylguanidine ....... Ib. 85 @ .88 
Ethylidene aniline .......I]b. 60 @ 65 
Excellerex . beweecdsece Ib 5 @ 40 
Formaldehyde-Ar iline —e 40 @ 2 
Grasselerator 102 ........ Ib. 80 @ .82 
Grasselerator 552 . ooere nee 4.80 @ 5.00 
Crasselerator 808 ........ Ib 1.25 @ 1.50 
OGG cay ve cvdwscrcves Ib. 55° @ — 
fexamethylene-tetramine . .Ib. 80 @ 82% 
Meet” - én cas saat 8.25 @ —_ 
P araphenylenediamine —e 125 @ 1.30 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- 

CREED ~ ccccvecses Ib. 4.80 @ 5.00 
R&H 5&0... in oenen Ib. — @ .65 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 ....Ib. 50 @ ae 
Super-Sulphur No. 2 lb. 18 @ .25 
Temes, eee, Ge ‘casecnne Ib. 65 @ — 

iocarbanilide,* kegs lb 28%@ - 
Pree: bcs cbaubescudbadu Ib. .75 @ —_ 

a eae eee Ib. 1.20 @ 1.35 
riphenylguanidine ...... Ib. .70 @ .73 
l ..lb 3.25 @ 3.50 
VER  wiawss eeeecsns Ib .7 @ .79 
D: annuus heed dae ees Ib. -75 @ 1.00 
ate lb 4.00 fa 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue ..... Ib .10 @ 10% 
oe a ea eee Ib 10% @ —_ 

tharge, domestic Ib 12 a 

Magnesia, calcined, 
light Ib 06% - 
heavy . . — 044% @ _ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
I st oe aoe wd Ib. 382 @ «.85 
Ultramarine ....cec-. Ib. .08 @ 35 
Browns 
Siena, Itahkian ve Ib 04 @ .08 
Umber, Turkey .....lb 04 @ «.06 
Greens 
( a BO vtutute Ib. 28 @ 8 
Se cidcueewe lb 29 @ oo 
di ark Th. 3 fa 33 
Chromium Oxi de, bbl. Ib 3 @ 35 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 ...Ib. 27 @ — 
sulphur free ... .JIb. 48 @ .50 
vermillion 15/17 ..Ib. 87%@ — 
golden 15/17 F.S. Ib. 16 @ 22 
Indian English ...... Ib. 11 @ 413 
. 2a Ib. 1i3u%@ — 
We o wancece’s Ib. 80 @ 90 
Red oxide, reduced . .Ib. 1@e-— 
Se ui tinw Caden Tb. 12 @ 4.14 
Blue Ridge ....... Tb. 12 @ 4.14 
Toluidine toner ...... Ib. 1.80 @ 2.10 
Venetian red ....... Ib. OI1%@ .05 
Vermillion, quicksilver, 
Fnglish . : 145 @ 1.50 
Whites 
PC ee oo 05% @ .06% 
Lithopone, Akcolith - -Ib. 05% @ .06 
Liitaopone, Azolith . .!b. 05% @ .06% 


fact that a number 











reported 


tact, 
ol 


Louisiana as a 
conservation. 
31,000,000 cubic 
earbon black is not known at this time but 
manufacturers are watching this new development very closely. 


missioner of 


ing to 


eut in natural gas consumption goes 
result of an order just 
Whether or not this cut, amount- 
affect the 
earbon black 


decreases. Another Quotations follow: 
Zine Oxide—American Process 
an We aekcenen ‘ OT%@ .07T% 
Kadox, 
black label, kegs . .Ib. 10%@ .11% 
blue : = - .09 % @ 10% 
red “tg - S .08 % @ .09 %& 
American Azo 
ZZZ (lead free) ..Ib. .07% @ 07% 
ZZ (under 5% 
reer ery Ib. .06 % @ .07 % 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
White seal .. ‘és a 12% @ — 
ee GORE saa ckiwwn Ib. 11% @ — 
ee Ib. .10% @ — 
Yellows 
a Ib. 17%@ «18 
Ocher, French medium Ib. 02%@ .03 
eee .01%@ .02% 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake 


(f.0.b. plant) ...... ton 
hydrate hight ....... Ib. 
Ammonia carbonate .. - * 
Po reer ee ton 
Pee ton 
Barium carbonate oeecese lb. 
a eee lb. 
Barytes jon off- color, ton 
Western prime white ton 
rere ton 
Basofor cae evn ¢ ate 
Blacks 
Arrow “Aerfloted . .lb 
Beme BARGE .scccuss Ib. 
Carbon, compressed . .lb. 
- uncompressed Ib. 
De TR ocnchoaue Ib. 
Lamp = etebvekee Ib. 
DE. nweetes - Ib. 


Thermatomic earbon .|b. 


Blanc fixe cry f.o.b. works Ib. 
Carrara filler .. ca ool 
Cataipe (fact.) ...ccvccs Ib 
Chalk ate ee eee Ib 
Clay, China, domestic ton 
Aerfloted Suprex ....ton 
Blue Ridge, Dark . ton 
aie Light ton 
Gee. Jumduawe'ss ow ton 
Langford ...... ton 
Mineral Flour, 
c. 1. fob mine ton 
Seminole, 
c. 1. fob mine ton 
Glues, extra white ....... Ib. 
medium white ...... Ib. 
common bone ...... Ib 
Graphite flake, bbls. ..... Ib 
Magnesia, carbonate ..... Ib 
Mica, powdered ........ ton 
Rotten Stone (powdered) Ib. 
Soapstone, powdered .ton 
Starch, powdered ewt. 
Tee, GOUNUMNEE occ ccsiecs ton 
rh M4 nee ce é oul cewt. 
Tr, WE scacwesous Tb. 
Whiting, commercial cwt. 
English cliffstone cewt. 
RS et ton 
ee ton 
Dn... cawescheen ton 
Wood pulp XXX ...... ton 
~~ wren edocs ton 


21.85 @24.50 
16 @ .17 
1i3%@ .16% 
8.00 @11.00 
16.00 @18.50 


03% @ 
05 G@ .06 


12.00 @18.00 
23.00 @ -_- 
27.00 @36.00 
.044% @ —_ 
O09 fa 13 
.05%@ .11 
O8%@ 123 
08 @ .12 
OTu“G@ 14 
12 @ 40 
.09 @ .13 
05 @ — 
04 @ .04% 
01 34 fa 02 
02 @ one 
02%@ 04% 
15.00 @25.00 
11.00 20.00 
9.00 @ am 
12.00 @ —_— 
20.00 @35.00 
12.00 @22.00 
17.00 @ 20.00 


16.00 @ 
.20 @ _ .29 
18 @ _ .24 


MINERAL RUBBER 


Genasco (factory) ...... ton 
Granulated M.R. ........ ton 
Hydrocarbon, Hard ..... ton 
If{fydrocarbon, Soft . ton 
320/340 M.P. hydrocarbon 
(c. 1. factory) .ton 


300 /310 M.P. hydro- 
carbon (c. lL. factory) ton 

Paradura ton 

Robertson, MR, solid 
M.R. (gran) 


eT rTertr rT ee _ 
. ton 


567 


12 fa 14 
.06% @ 12 
.O8 fa 08% 

90.00 @100 
02%@ 04% 
15.00 @22.00 
3.30 @ 3.7 
16.00 @20.00 
1.25 @ 2.00 
02 @ 02% 
85 @ 1.00 
1.50 @ o— 
13.00 @15.00 
10.00 @12.00 
8.00 @10.00 
35.00 @ oe 
25.00 @ — 
50.00 @52.00 
33.00 @88.00 
29.00 @35.00 
2900 @ — 
7.00 @52.00 
42.00 @47.00 
70.00 72.50 
35.00 75.00 
42.00 @80.00 














feet per day, will 


signed by 


into effect on Oct. 


1 in 


the com- 


prices 


SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Muriatic, 20% .cwt. 95 @ 1.05 
Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 5.00 @ 5.25 
Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 
66 degrees ...... ton 15..00 @16.00 
Tartaric, crystals ...Ib. 29 @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 143 @ 1.45% 
Oils 
Castor, No. 3 bbls. . .Ib 12\4%@ - 
Corn, crude, bbls. ...Ib. 114% @ — 
Sa ee lb. 13 @ =H 
Cottonseed, crude ..... 10%@ — 
Aaa gal. 26 @ 34 
Glycerine, C.P. drums Ib. 23%@ .24 
Linseed, RawC.L. bbl. Ib. 11 @ — 
Liquid Rubber ...... Ib. 12 @ — 
aS ee Ib. 05 G@ 06 
Palm, TMS08 2.000 Ib. 08% @ .08% 
>= ae . lb. .08 % @ O8% 
Peanut, domestis crude Ib. 12%@ - 
Petrolatum, white .. Ib. 114%@ .11% 
ee Ib. 03%@ .04 
dark amber ...... Ib. 03% @ 03% 
Pine, steam distilled .Ib. 60 @ .65 
Rapeseed, refined gal 84 @ .90 
ree - zal. 1.90 @ — 
Rosin, first rectified fal 60 @ .62 
secon rectified . gal. 65 @ _ .67 
Soya Bean, crude ..... .134%@ 13% 
ee Ib. 06 @ _ 
Tar, commercial .gal 320 @ 32 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy ... .Ib. 06% @ 07% 
rrr gal. 05%@ 06 
a eee bbl. 7.50 @ 8.50 
Rosin,. grade K bbl. 11.25 @ 
Tar Retort . bbl 16.00 @17.00 
kiln burned ..... bbl 15.00 @16.00 
I ee 8 re a lb. o9 @ 15 
Solvents 
Acetone pure . . lb. 14%€4 * 
Alcohol ‘denatured, 
ee Oe wie wes gal. 3 @ 47 
Benzol, 90% gal. 30 @ a 
RE ere et er 30 @ ~ 
Carbon bisulphide ~ .05 % @ 06% 
tetrachloride ...... Ib 07 @ -—- 
Motor gasoline, 
 L See gal 22 @ 
Naptha, V. M. & P. gal 20 a 21 
Turpentine, spirits .gal. 86 @ 87 
WOR nuccs Feces gal. 80 @ 84 
Waxes 
Beeswax aan al ae Ib. .60 @ 62 
Carnauba, No. 1 ....Jb. 50 @ 51 
Ceresin, white ...... Tb. .09 @ .10 
Montan, crude ...... Ib. .06 @ .06% 
Ozokerite, black ....Ib. 24 @ 25 
NN ne aie egtin ts ad b. .26 @ 30 
ParaffineWhiteA.M.P?, Jb. .05% @ 05% 
Yellow A.M.P. ....Ib. .05%@ 05% 
a ef eee . bbl. 10 @ - 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
NS eee Pee Ib. 85 @ 90 
re eee ee Ib. 88 @ —_— 
See Se ery Ib. 66 @ 70 
SUBSTITUTES 
PS eee Ib. O08%@ «14 
bas whee cdnwep tee Ib. 10 @ 4.17 
eee ae. *6OC8 Ib. 10 @ .15 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Ethyl Chloride, i odeaer Ib. 5 @ — 
Drums ...Ib. 45 @ — 
Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib. .04 @ -- 
Sulphur flour 
Superfine, bags . cwt. 2.20 @ 2.75 
oi bbis. ....cwt. 2.35 @ 3.10 
100% pure, refined, 
ns o6 @ bebe bare cwt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Sak kwece ° .ewt. 2.85 @ 3.40 
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WHERE TO OBTAIN 


Machinery, 
pounding ingredients, crude and re- 
claimed rubber, consulting chemical 
and engineering services. 1. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


h 


fabrics, chemicals, com- 


ANNUM 





ACCELERATORS— x L 0 


and Dipheny! Guanidine. 


Dovan Chemical Corp. 





(0 Chu st New York 








ACCELERATORS I'wo 
new ace to Vuleone and Di 
EI. du Pont de an & Co., Inc. 


Wilmi ti Del 











ACCELERATORS 


. 
{ 7 erator 808 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


447 M \ New York 





The 
BLUE LIST 
of the 


Industry 


Your Products 


Listed Here 


reach buyers in rubber 
factories at a cost lower 
than is possible by any 
other method. 


ARRANGE FOR YOUR 
LISTING TODAY! 


| 
CALENDERS- Embossing, for 
artificial leather, oil cloth ete. | | 
Textile-Finishing Machinery | | 
Co. 


| 

| 
83 Exchange Place, Providence, R.I | | 
; 











CARBON BLACK-~— wiicron 
ex the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











CARBON BLACK 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


Va ifacturers r forty yvears 


940 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass 
612 Metropolitan Bldg., Akron, O. | 








——— 








ACCELERATORS— Every 
lot is tested before shipment and @ 
written guarantee ol quality fur 
nished 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
N. Y. City 


709 Sixth Ave 


ASBESTINE— Specially pre 
pared tor use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working sample. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
tl Park Row, New York City 


| 





CARBON BLACK- derjoted | 
Arrow Black for rubber compound 
ing. Standard for grit-free uni 
formity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
130 West 42nd St. New York 














ACCELERATORS —AIQ, 
A7, Thiocarbanilid. 


The RUBBER SERVICE 


Laboratories Co. 


BEAD CABLES 
Flat Woven and Pratt Patent Bead 
Cables. 
National Standard Co. 
Niles, Mich. 


Nationa 














other compounding material used 
by rubber manufacturers can be 
marketed at low cost by listing it in 
The Market Place. 


CARBON BLACK or ax 
| 



































excellent results at very moderate costs. 


Let us send you details. 


611 Peot » Say ; & Trust Bldg 
Akror Ohio \ 
f 
ANTIMONY  Pentasulphide, || BOLTON BIAS CUTTER || CATALPO — tic universal | 
golden and crimson, very fine, pure. Cuts cord or fies woven fabrics and standard rubber pigment now 
. with equal ease and precision. In being used in treads, solids, tubes, 
Rare Metal Products Co. use all over the world. carcass trictions, ete. 
Belleville, N. J. Spadone Machine Co., Inc. Moore & Munger ' 
Direct Factory Representation 15 Park Row New York Sow Yak Gn 
. 
The Most Economical Form of Advertising 
The Market Place Section of THE RUBBER AGE contains the only alphabet- 
ically arranged listings of small ‘ads’ available in the rubber industry. Your , 
advertisement in this section will not only be easy to find, but it will produce 


she 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Second Page Following. 
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TIRES & TUBES 
CRUDE RUBBER 


ot 
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STATISTICAL 
SECTION 


AUTOMOBILES 
GASOLINE 
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a HE UNITED STATES tire and tube statisties on 
for | the second following page, to which the figures for 
July have just been added, show a welcome growth in the 

sales of both casings and tubes and a corresponding de- 

=e | crease in the inventories. The stocks of tubes and eas- 


hand are now down to the level of last February. 
that time manufacturer 
priced rubber ordered several months in advance. Since 


Ings on 


sine S have been recely ing high- 


another and nothing was to be gained from waiting, th 
manufacturers proceeded on production schedules o 
greater magnitude than they would have otherwise. 

The average London price for ribbed smoked sheets, 
as shown on this page, stood at 19.56 pence on Septem- 
15. The current restriction quarter is thus half 
passed with the average price almost one and one-half 
pence below the demanded 21 pence. A re-application 


e 
f 


ber 




















— this material had to be worked up at one time or of restriction appears to be just around the corner 
ron | SS - 
“™ | 7 . ™~ 
7 , * ‘ ° > a ‘ —~ 
ak, Average Spot Closing Prices-- U. S. Imports and Exports 
ag tibbed Smoked SI C I 
» . - 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets of Crude Rubber. 
(New York Market) ' 2 
° . r ¢ < ence . — ” +. 3 am G0 he 
‘ity | —Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1920-— Gross imports pe ee . M 5 
° J erage Average i 
a re ( ts Year ( Years ( ila Declared Declared =| 
is 110 206. 1914 65.3 1918 f 15 Total Value Total V aluc ann 
—— 1911 $1.30 19S s 1919 48.70 ] D pound Long Deelared per pound Long 
. l 21 4 191 72.50 192 { } Yi ARS lons y aiuée Cents Tons Value Cents T% ngs 
4 13 82.04 1917 72.23 1900 22,026 $28,577,789 7.92 1,718 $2,839,668 73.77 20,308 
>: ° 21. 190 24,617 28,120,218 51.00 1,663 2,425,727 65.11 22,956 
“Average Monthly Price per Pound since 192] 1902 22,702 25,158,591 49.47 1,457 1,877,698 57.52 21,245 
1921 1922 192 1924 1925 1926 1903 24,886 35,152,642 63.06 1,646 2,598,416 7047 23,240 
Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 1904 27,629 43,784,297 70.75 1,540 2,749,234 79.70 26,089 
a 1.18 18.82 2.73 25.86 6.71 79.50 1905 28,637 48,517,906 75.63 1,616 3,149,989 87.0 7,022 
’ 17.9 16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 
ASS Ma 17.05 14.5 34.21 22.83 41 59 190¢ 316 5 11,137 78.62 1,676 3,153,775 84.02 8,640 
O 1907 649 49,813,361 72.56 1,832 3,509,902 85.55 28,817 
| Apr 16.7 15.99 2.48 22.51 13.64 51.2 1908 1,055 $4,696,526 58.59 1,655 2,466,428 66.52 32,408 
— Ma 15.82 15.25 27.39 19.89 58.47 47.75 1909 41,950 79,264,817 84.35 2,161 4,233,921 87.4¢ 19,789 
49 15.11 26.88 18.81 7.26 42.50 191 40,241 98,007,295 108.73 2,749 8,134,064 132.07 37,494 
1.01 14.67 26.1 22.16 1 11.03 1911 36,987 74,410,550 89.81 2,523 4,977,174 88.07 34,466 
> | ‘ 104 13.93 28.84 26.17 82.99 8.50 1912 52,705 99,567,071 84.34 2,456 4,692,262 85.31 50,249 
ted Se 1.53 14.44 28.9: 27.5€ 8.88 1913 51,732 76,820,739 66.29 1,881 3,396,429 80.62 49,851 
nd 1914 63,865 70,472,704 49.26 2,618 3,244,346 55.32 61,250 
‘ 0 > 19.78 3 31.13 8.01 1915 98,876 111,031,144 50.13 2,082 2,357,350 50.54 96,794 
inl Nov 6 23.88 27.14 34.33 104.8 
Dec 20.47 27.42 26.¢ 37.88 98.51 1916 120,576 159,745,475 59.15 4,098 5,330,400 58.07 116,478 
1917 181,089 233,220,904 57.49 4,000 5,805,289 59.21 117,089 
Average 1918 145,518 146,378,319 44.91 2,746 3,133,622 50.95 142,772 
for Year 16.36 17.5 ).45 26.20 72 4¢ 1919 239,259 215,820,113 40.27 2,282 2,205,629 43.15 236,977 
ork i =a 7 : 1920 252,922 242,795,773 42.86 4,160 2,846,898 30.55 248,763 
. >..° . 1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 
—_ London Closing Prices of Ribbed i922 — sorioze ror'sa3;188 15:10 4'sa9 Te2i'sas 17:84 296,207 
: ; 2) 1923 309,144 185,060,404 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,37 
= ~ 1924 28,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,687 26.23 317,747 
. | 4 > . : : . . 
ny Smoked Sheet 
sed (In pence per pound) Ja 2,898 22,406,756 30.41 1,162 963,593 87.02 31,736 
+ ° ° - . Fet 24,696 18,532,115 33.50 979 779,406 35.5 23,717 
be Fourth Restriction Year—Fourth (Quarter Mat 33,072 25,146,691 38.94 1,345 1,105,119 36.69 31,727 
] i 7 4 , , \ 
es Pay Aw Sept Oct. Day Aut ept Oct Ap 32,506 24,874,562 34.16 1,130 1,009,305 89.86 31,876 
19% 16 19% May 36,932 30,311,754 36.64 1,203 1,323,445 49.12 35,729 
ee: 1 19% J 31,569 26,855,883 37.98 1,198 1,577,106 58.75 30,37 
| \ 18 19% 18 19 % 
— / 18 a 19 <0) July 82,455 33,701,723 46.86 1,278 2,132,681 74.52 31,117 
18 20 19 Aug 33,412 39,834,348 53.22 1,131 1,623,258 64.08 32,281 
| 19 19% 21 19 % Sept 26,367 36,686,013 62.11 1,154 1,820,360 70.41 25,218 
| 19 19% oe 
‘Sal 19 % 23 19 % Oct $4,651 50,027,338 64.45 1,132 1,989,291 78.48 33,519 
OW I 19% 24 19% Nov 87,755 56,271,963 66.54 1,605 2,898,930 80.65 36,150 
e 19 19% 25 19 % Dec 40,329 65,055,868 72.02 1,510 2,625,259 177.61 38,819 
5 | 19 19% °6 19 % — — —_ > — —- — en =a « = 
19 27 19 5% 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,818 
19 19 % 28 193 —— oo -- — ee — 
, 19 19 ¥, 29 1926: 
P 15 19% 30 20 Tan 42,404 72,528,151 76.36 2,084 38,747,505 80.28 40,320 
31 19% Feb. 32,865 58,733,870 79.78 1,430 2,280,168 71.17 31,488 
| (The average price for the period for which daily prices are reported Mar 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,836 2,735,234 66.51 40,316 
bove is approximately 19.560 pence The British Colonial Secretary 
en has announced that only 80% of the standard production will be ex- Apr. 84,544 48,742,539 62.99 1,128 1,605,093 63.58 83,416 
if portable from the restricted area during the next quarter if the price May 29,756 36,896,080 55.35 1,052 1,558,987 66.17 28,704 
during the entire current quarter does not average at least 21 pence.) June 24,900 34,498,561 61.85 1,105 1,371,217 55.41 23,795 
Average Price in Previous Quarters 7 a ‘i . 
Quarter 1922-28 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 July 35,820 33,061,470 41.20 1,554 1,745,854 50.09 34,266 
ee 14.285 14.175 17.9983 46.709 Aug. 
5 ED) . « dS 'edh ste gee twee a al 16.858 12.917 19.856 28.103 Sept. 
| DE <ccutuuceebineuk bead eas ae 14.242 10.974 38.469 21.001 
| & SE. oGi obsess ta 2s ee 14.944 14.632 43.269 Oct. 
; Nov. 
Dec. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


ALL THE LEADERS 


Are represented in this section. Pur- 
chasing agents can rely on the con- 
cerns listed as thoroughly reliable in 


every way. 


Ce ee eee ee eee ee ee eee TTT EU TM CO COPEUUCOPOO 





Great Oaks From 
Little Acorns Grow 


and likewise a small be- 
ginning in the matter of 
advertising space is the 
first step to a bigger 
business! 


Start Now by 
using listings in 


THE MARKET PLACE 


Rates are low 
and results are sure. 





CRUDE RUBBER — 41: 
Grades. Washed - Dried - Milled. 
Send us Your Inquiries. 
Gibraltar Rubber Corp. 
West New York, N. J. 


ENGINEERS 


Machinists, Iron and Steel Founders 
Standard and Special 
Rubber Working Machinery 
The Adamson Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








CRUDE RUBBER 
BROKERS 


Henderson Brothers Co., Inc. 
60 Beaver St., New York City 


Members Rubber Exchange of N Y 


Leading chemieal firms are using 

The Market Place regularly. The 

cost is moderate and results sure! 
The Rubber Age 

225 Fourth Ave., New York 

















CRUDE RUBBER 


Importers and Dealers 
Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 
and Rubber Exchange Clearing House 


Henderson, Helm & Co., Inc. 
44 Beaver St., New York 


Weekly Market Review on Request 





FABRICS— spots and Con- 


tracts: Tire Fabrics, Enameling 
ducks, Tube Wrapping Tapes. 


H. Frank Jones 
395 Broadway New York City 














CHEMICALS — Accelerators 


Trimene Base, Heptene, Monex, Crylene, 

Lithex \ ' Ou 

Clay Mineral TF Se le (Georgia) 

Antioridant VGB, a proven product 
Labels——all-rubber two color brands 


Naugatuck Chemical Co. 


1790 Broadway New York 











CRUDE RUBBER 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. 
41 East 42nd. St., N. Y. City 


Offices in Akron, Chicago, I 








FABRICS— Tire, cords, enamel- 


ing ducks, drills, sheetings, osna- 
burgs. 


J.H. Lane & Co. 


250 West 57th St. New York City 














CHEMICALS and com pound- 


ing ingredients; Clay, Whiting, 
Accelerators, Mineral Rubber 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 


50 East 42nd St. New York City 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Importers 
Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y., Inc. 
and Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


82 Beaver St., New York 
AKRON OFFICE 507 Second Nat'l. B'ldg 


FABRICS-—Tire fabrics—-coarse | 


builders, chafers, breakers in all 
grades. 
New England Southern Mills 


LAWRENCE & CO. 
24 Thomas St. New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 





San Francisco 














CHEMICALS and COLORS 


for all classes of mixing and eure. 
Compiete rubber laboratory service 
for our customers 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
New York Chicago Cleveland Boston 


DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 


Aero Brand, product of the high- 
est purity from dependable source 
of supply. 


American Cyanamid Co. 
511 Fifth Ave. New York City. 








FACTICE— Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 





Stamford, Conn. 











CONSULT BANNER 


Before You Buy 
TIRE BUILDING MACHINES 


The Banner Machine Co. 
Columbiana, Ohio 
Paul A. Frank, Akron, Ohio, Agent. 




















DRY KILN—for drying crude 


rubber and chemicals—Hunter Pro- 
cess. 
Carrier Engineering 
Corporation 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 








FLUXITE — Liquid and 


Solid — A rubber softener and aging com- | 
pound of great efficiency. | 


Damascus Mnfg. Corp. 
E. 93rd. St. & Cassius Ave., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Second Page Following. 
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STATISTICAL SECTION (Continued) 

















United States Tire and Tube Statistics 


Production, Sales, and Inventories 










































































1 
—_——Production During Month———_. ———_—Sales During Month—— _ Inventory at End of Month_—_—_, 
H 922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 192 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jan 1,740 4,170 4,294 4,740 4,721 2,194 4,114 3,785 4,013 2,974 5,566 6,261 6,411 7,949 9,947 
Feb 2.779 ¢,291 4,372 4,908 4,865 2,144 3,568 3,849 3,924 3,436 6,255 6,966 7,020 8,928 11,164 
Mar 528 5.154 4,570 5,276 5,456 2,847 4,570 Y8s 4,657 4,561 6,911 7,561 7,684 9,510 12,004 
fe Apr 2' 4,719 4,410 5,341 5,346 2,853 4,106 4,018 5,498 4,980 7,286 8,118 8,219 9,088 12,461 
May 629 4.880 4.051 5,467 5,023 3,608 3,793 3,693 5,954 5,211 7,364 9,209 8,442 8,611 2,343 
June 785 3,943 3 SOE 5,418 5,422 4,281 3,448 3,671 6,737 5,724 6,723 9,387 8,207 7,243 11,968 
— , 
Tu 2 2 657 103 587 4,950 3,678 3,46 1,745 6,295 6,337 6,445 8,628 6,851 6,421 10,592 
— Aug 874 3 141 4,313 >, 607 4,153 3803 5,010 1,76 6,173 8,078 5,969 7,261 
Sept 1 2,706 4,708 »,007 3,407 3,563 4,539 4,569 6,149 7,197 6,033 7,681 
7 Oct 66 148 5,169 4,505 3,534 3,821 4,196 5,580 6,244 6,502 7,118 6,670 
Nov 644 ; 200 4.253 4,229 3,248 3.408 4,45 3 671 6,620 6,252 6,943 6,955 
, De % 250 4,584 4,760 4,040 3,547 1,143 3,601 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 
' < a a queens ate ene ee 
, + pO 45,259 51,633 60,845 39,987 45,20 04 50,120 9,26 . 
AU TOMOBIL E INNER TUBES | 
— Production During Month — -——————Sales During Month—_——_—_ ———Inventory at End of Month———_, 
— 122 1923 1924 1925 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jan 312 5 269 5.184 6,343 6,809 2.552 5,091 4,723 57¢ 3,723 6,996 7,784 8,960 11,570 14,361 
Feb 162 5.386 5,424 6,339 6,825 2,310 4,085 1,530 1,971 3,736 8,189 9,029 9,786 13,023 17,090 
Mar 1023 6,501 5,625 7,000 7,030 2,548 5,214 4,667 5,711 4,987 9,321 10,321 10,877 14,236 19,131 
. Apr 534 5,679 5,380 6,851 6,554 3,16 4,825 4,782 6,704 5,051 9,640 11,192 11,503 13,618 20,674 
, May 5,961 5,757 1,992 6,54¢ 6,149 3,995 4,651 1 Re 8,040 6,304 9.586 12,396 11,682 2.501 21,141 
1,174 1,757 1,658 6,942 6,171 », 391 1,882 9,256 9,032 6,898 3,249 11,899 10,888 10,409 20,243 
1091 3.50 5,143 7,544 5,729 4,905 5,374 7,190 9,14( 8,569 7,568 9,862 8,845 8.635 17,267 
Aug 78 4.771 6,688 7,618 5,733 5,800 7,493 6,923 6,943 9,267 7.678 9,271 
Sept 4 669 4.339 7 2 7,254 4,797 4,96¢ 6,908 6,665 6,886 8,610 8,052 9,950 
: oO 5.14! 7,861 6,612 4,618 4,848 5,700 7,845 7,317 9,198 9,803 8,726 
No 1 4.602 6.136 6,266 4,165 4,604 6,332 5,406 8,280 8,925 10,224 9,491 
D 1,548 4,385 6,273 6,999 5,197 1,732 5,540 4,991 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,813 
— 850 60,116 70,706 82,614 19,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 
(1) Statistics of The Rubber Asso ciation of America, raised to 100% (*) Al figures expre seed é in thousands 
Riese «2g — ———— — —————> 
] > 
Stock of Crude Rubber in Unite 7 States and London 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
UNITED STATES LONDON 
ON HAND , “a . vs 
— A ON HAND ___AFLOAT. ___AND AFLOAT__ (In Wharves and Warehouses—-Figures Include Latex) 
End 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 192¢€ 1924 1925 192¢ At 
— Tar 60.870 55.198 36.759 46,296 - 97,629 100,434 End «¢ 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Feb 54.109 58,035 - 41.475 46,935 95,584 104,97 ) Januar 19.300 36.57 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 
, | Mar 52.494 61,822 40.577 43,567 O71 1¢ 3359 rebrua 18,329 9,439 67,623 70,48: 16.782 23.425 10.004 
| 2 March 18,969 63,913 66,670 63,438 55,647 18.104 13.750 
| Apr —— 50,143 55,261 —— 53,465 41,905 —— 103,608 97,166 
May 52,064 64,360 — 46,846 40,303 98,910 104,66 } April 20,072 68,759 68.637 58.770 4.559 12.949 18951 
| —- ———- 50,90T C400 -—— SLRS GROST ——— In, tee naa 20,921 70,403 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,896 
June 22,517 OS i 97 5 5 5 5 5318 22 gC 
| Tul 16,245 64,900 16,003 38,062 - 92,248 102,9¢ <<, ),4 1,59 1,050 51,11 18 23,894 
; ~ 7 O=4 27 2h) ’ B08 98.230 
| Aug ; - 42.354 60,870 - 41,254 37,36 53,600 ID,20 ’ ae 6 7 7 —— ee io. 
> | sep 36,367 55,151 91,518 Asse. 25,346 71,065 71,515 49,937 52,073 1.258 27,727 
Sept. 6, August 0,674 73,211 72,112 48,427 49,700 4,619 30,764 
= | Oct 55.378 34.085 46,359 51,098 101,737 85,183 September 35,504 72,175 70,977 54,523. 44,011 5.453 
' Nov 59.017 34,885 35.685 42,692 94,702 86,577 
—- { Dec 56.080 5 "215 4 46,216 48,208 102,296 99,423 October 41,743 69.229 68,536 58.891 37,523 5 O86 
en November 45.550 70.78¢ 68.548 60,074 33,593 38,869 
(Rubber Association of America figure s raised to 100%.) December 50,6 32 «69,792 72,299 60,246 29.488 5 697 
, oo —————_—vOo—SO == a === ——————————————— 
y C 
United States onsumption of Gasoline 
(Gallons) 
, MONTHS 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January 144,579,291 169,240,627 236,073,140 294,750,791 282,717,148 456,967,163 500,420,689 595,413,000 720,358,000 
February 147,204,377 185,900,192 248,395,214 225,195,372 262,925,732 380,093,070 402,703,876 . 543,640,000 650,718,000 
— March 219,333,317 201,004,317 256,020,539 346,164,546 380,406,778 446,460,208 467,181,088 625,053,000 779,571,000 
— April 265,151,411 243,440,615 297,000,463 333,290,921 885,230,994 485,716,78 607,175,026 798,305,000 831,410,000 
May 313,824,603 327,610,273 378,912,692 354,263,486 499,724,405 poy > 35, 781 672,495,321 841,787,000 989,857,000 
| June 306,677,723 305,960,438 427,747,291 442,924,973 506,959,446 633,504,590 682,409,140 868,350,000 969,051,000 
July 353,539,555 296,242,260 434,878,617 4 758,078 566,099,329 674,019,467 789,666,590 963,071,000 1,014,804,000 
August 339,435,744 376,484,274 479,741,391 505,035,827 583,687,932 692,154,000 . 828,057,847 931,901,000 
September 284,685,213 367,633,742 450,888,670 438,083,634 507,924,207 655,797,616 718,068,623 848,867,000 
October 299,642,892 338,429,709 384,802,246 454,995,551 490,393,454 621,172,668 751,499,199 831,774,000 
Noveinber 245,278,844 284,620,809 366,567,344 350,548,481 471,616,103 538,308,809 698,359,199 757,744,000 
December 209,863,3 77 238,245,230 289,673,556 313,015,596 434,399,514 518,305,120 657,967,000 759,699,000 





TOTAL 


3,129,266,347 


3,434,812,486 


4,260,696,163 


4,516,027,256 


5,372,985, 


6,685,035,2580 


7,770,238,000 


9,365,604,000 
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GUATULE- 


washed and 


“Duro” Brand 
1 ready tor com 


pounding 


Continental Rubber Co. 


MOLDS AND CORES 


Tire 


machine 


building veneral 


work 


equipment; 


The Akron Equipment Co. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
of Standardized Quality. 


NO. 188 FOR TUBES 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 










































120 Broadway New York Akron, Ohio New York Akron Philadelphia 
Vario Rabb r Stocks stands; tubit 4 machines; hydraulic for all purposes. 
The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. ae Rubber Regenerating Co. 
Co. The Akron Standard Mold Co. ie i 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. Akron, Ohio aed * si 
MACHINERY MOLDS & CORES— + o + RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Heater Pres es, Molds and Cores, 


Tubing Machine 








automobile tires; general machine 


work. 


Kuhlke Machine Co. 


A standardized 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 


rrade for every 

























































































The Williams Foundry & Mach. Co. 100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
n Business Since 1888 Akron. Ohio “43 Years Serving the I» ndustry Solely 
Akron. Ohio as Reclaimers’ 
“NU- GUM" RUBBER 

MANDRELS--CIRCULAR || p,. Nope RUBBER RECLAIMED RUBBER 
and Economy Calender Shells Pub ; Absolut ely | ae a edie The Xylos Rubber Co. 
Prompt Service—Let us quote you. Gravity, 98. . Akron, Ohio 

The Clyde E. a “ iE. i. Bullock & Some, ane. CAPACITY 250,000 POUNDS DAILY 
2976 E. 8lst St., Cleveland, 10 New York Cit) 
MICA Water Ground and PINE TAR - ae osteanh RED OXIDE— special 
Water Floated 160 Mesh Ab- eae" . ie Tires _ = - Me, hani grinding, guaranteed niform in 
solutely Free from Grit. Akron —— Facil I By, Best Boftener color and quality 
Stasis ole Factorv Shipments ais, \ a sE81 bé) 

E. W. Colledge Joseph A. McNulty 
a 1 Co. ; 

~ The C. P Hall Co iid P. O. Box 356 Jacksonville, Fla. 114 Liberty St. New York City 

6 . 7a x . , - ; Agents } ( ago Cleveland ; 

¥ 160 mesh water rround 

sacctrata OE eee RECLAIMED RUBBER RELIABLE 

vate! oater trom toreign é é 
PRB. a ae in — haa Black RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 

Stocks carried at ‘I nto N. J an ten teclaimec tu Tr. 

Stocieveland, O.—Chicago, il ae piige cay rl T. C. Ashley & Co. 

The ‘Harchaw Fuller & matte ' q , 682 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


Goodwin Company 


Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Defiance Rubber Co. 


Defianee, Ohio 




























MOLDS 
FOR TIRES, MECHANICAL 
GOODS & DRUGGIST SUNDRIES. 
The Akron Rubber Mold & 


Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO. 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 








Represented by H. N. RICHARDS CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 











RUBBER— crude and scrap, 


all grades. 


H. Muehlstein & Co. 
Liggett Bldg. New York 
Akron, Chicago, Boston, Hoboken 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


— British Malaya’— 


Gross Net 
Exports Imports Exports 
1923 . 252,016 70,432 181,584 
1924 259,760 107,419 152,341 
[ae aeeas 316,825 158,022 158,805 
ur 19,183 10,132 9,051 
I 21,622 ] 71 11,551 
4 Z26,a3¢ ] 99 13,437 
22,414 11 I l 6f 
Ma 6,667 12,979 1 x8 
¢ 27,894 14 l 1&5 
24,509 ] 2 8.61 
27,7 12 : 15,728 
Sept 29,425 12,91 16,512 
Oct 28,711 14,9 13,72 
1,648 14,904 16,744 
De i we l 164 15.899 
16,825 158 158,8 
1° 10.237 
t 14 8,3 22,154 
A 12 14,800 20,212 
7 1 ( l 162 
i i l : 
624 11 | ] 8 
I et export ar be t 
} pm 1 rubber < ' } 
eliminate ' 
4 r t . ‘ T i 
| a ‘ ‘ ) he) t% 
i 192 Cc Cha 
oO 4 tic ‘ Fig S 
SN ar fy i Tr 


Ceylon 


37,112 


37,351 


£5,604 


(Figures in Long Tons) 


India & Br. North 


’ ‘4 ] 2 ] 
Burma’ Sarawak* Borneo’ Siam’ Madura 


—Dutch East Indies’*~ 


Java & 


Sumatra 


E. Coast 


Other 


Indo- 
China 


French’ 


Amazon 


Valley* 


Total’ 





6,416 5,433 1,744 1,718 32,938 44,002 7,822 5,606 19.859 394,263 
7,697 6,485 1,892 Of $2,446 52,499 80,347 6,688 23,164 413,872 
10,082 8, 4¢ 2,308 378 46,643 62,678 119,271 25,307 
1,090 605 180 104 53 5,097 »,858 701 1,712 0,816 
1,121 169 148 233 190 € & 569 -86 977 36.540 
84 756 209 i 1,523 199 10,807 187 »,459 £3,859 
684 183 Ll¢ 4 t.121 1 6¢ 8 53¢ 452 l 5.015 
585 717 18 189 3.624 1,455 12,006 599 2,588 £1,540 
S31 ] i¢ 19 £50 1,187 1.667 10,644 833 1,653 41,176 
680 2 ) 244 ] 516 411 1,142 7,522 
671 is l i 210 L&€ ),445 t54 L510 £1,121 
745 of l 64 £91 10,628 764 2,140 £5,541 
16 639 3 516 511 11,767 68 2,240 14,774 
1,044 838 11 1,657 6,349 11,958 991 2,620 19,778 
] l 638 208 30 4.119 »,955 8,537 860 2.381 45,018 
1 2 B.4¢ 2 S 5,378 16,643 62,678 119,271 7,881 25,307 492,495 
1.27 11 ss $9 277 8,081 915 1,284 17,618 
725 $88 1474 734 6,801 554 2,75! 19,004 
1.11 792 18 612 11.880 640 2 12% 98 
) ) 1.522 ) 2 18 
1.74 6 2 ene 1353 
I luct cea h } practically their entire production moves Exports 
no re and Or} D East Indies are chiefly native rubber hich con 
ted the Malayan I ist ar impurities for which 1 ailowance has 
the basis of t tistics; rubber shipped as latex has not been ineluded 
t in 1924 l i ed to tons in 1923, 2,735 tons in 1924 and ¢f 7 tons 
r statistics t } ths of 25 (¢ Exports through Para, Manaos and Iquitos 
" Britis} Nort] I ital ineludes the net exports from British Malava and all the 
s into Singapore n for the other territories 








Net [Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


(Long Tons) 








Rus- Austra- Bel- Swe- Nor- Den- 
United United France Canada Japan sia lia gium Nether- den way mark 
States Kingdom (abd) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (cf) (d) lands (abed) (abc) (abd) 
— ~ o> ry? “re 3 770 10.688 894 75 733 3,995 2,77 2,022 437 673 
2 { 62 56,844 l 11,89 11,912 6,015 6,12 62 1,040 3,840 5,510 1,567 241 479 
! l 8 1 87 1¢ 21,920 8,248 22,981 3,906 165 554 1,705 1,022 813 178 25 
267 11 27,¢ 27,541 f 16,449 6,430 2,453 2,649 72 —3,807 1,248 $21 87 
Te ty 18'810 13'299 17.181 8'489 4.506 1,631 2,184 792 1,391 448 354 
j 11,5 34,488 727 14,42 19,612 8,764 824 3,127 2,688 —807 1,781 669 473 
192 1,8 4,061 36,911 937 19,825 12,743 11,412 7,088 4,217 2,930 875 1,690 701 440 
1.736 284 2147 { 1.432 97 552 #7 7&£« 88% 4 192 331 109 164 64 16 
; 23.71 2 492 ) 690 1,278 658 908 1,000 338 275 88 136 145 37 
{ 1 7 3 396 24 2 784 2.349 689 1,4¢ 1,083 357 373 56 183 77 71 
\ 1.376 2.961 69 574 7 719 817 535 314 97 181 149 47 22 
' 729 3’ 65 9 334 1532 863 1,060 1,999 385 228 47 126 47 16 
71 619 2 387 , 939 1.681 95 1,50€ 59 378 329 120 97 4 74 
; 1.177 2,204 1,827 2.604 1,613 813 650 16 341 176 28 114 45 24 
co 2281 825 1109 942 1582 786 631 85 297 169 76 119 53 35 
September 25,213 5 369 1.63 2 667 1.202 36 939 234 429 2838 136 102 54 20 
October [19 1.203 029 2 29 1.799 1.060 914 21 243 255 60 159 38 38 
November 36,150 2.466 4,654 1,260 1,712 2,140 1,157 190 512 236 -12 219 55 52 
December 38,819 6,158 3,370 713 2,248 1,187 815 1,533 431 178 —14 22 33 35 
192 
Jannat 40.320 6.439 170 703 2188 892 760 332 358 76 154 123 46 51 
Februa 1.435 , 114 513 1.113 1,685 1,041 645 432 275 89 171 82 94 
March 40,316 8,907 4,790 1,342 2,079 l 7 S32 169 129 227 213 31 55 
Apr 416 8 275 1.834 1,781 1.615 R¢ 102 93 204 27 23 
Ma 8,704 1,848 201 241 110 24 47 
June 79 894 1,655 83 214 178 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec. 
a—Including gutta percha. b—lIncluding balata. c—Reexports not de- Ceylon, Dutch East Indies and United Kingdom; monthly figures and 
ducted. d—Believed to include scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Russian total for 1925 are exports from Malaya, Ceylon, and Java only. —Minus 
statistics are exports from United Kingdom only to Russia. f—Australian sign, reexports in excess of imports. AU statistics from original oficial 


annual statistics including 1924 are exports to Australia from Malaya, 


trade returns. 
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IF YOU need a light rubber for padding cr 

shock absorbing, you should use RUBBER 

—— & cette). 

Wate f SN evel rot one-fourth 

the sola if rh Wri for booklet 

C/M Company of Aunaulen 
181 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


RUBBER FACTORIES 


use vast quantities of raw materials 
ind equipment. Let the industry 
know how well you ean serve it 
through a listing in this section. 


TIRES 


“Goes a long way to make friends” 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 














RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Sheetings, Bathing 
Rubber Specialties. 


Sanitary Goods, 
Caps, \prons, 
en ee to Patters 

RUBBER 


Rand ebber Co., Inc. 
Sumner Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, Ss 





SANITARY GOODS 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elas- 
tic Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps 
and Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 
Sumner Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TUBING, 
and Straining Machinery 


“Perfected” equipment for inner tubes, 
treads, and tire beads. Circular hose looms. 


John Royle & Sons 


Paterson, New Jersey 


INSULATING | 














RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of all classes 


of Rubber Goods. 


United States Rubber Co. 
1790 Broadway, New York City 








STRIP CUTTING MACHINES 


For cutting all rubber, composition 
and plain or impregnated fabrics. 
Cameron Machine Co. 

61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





USED MACHINERY 


Mills, Calenders, Grinders, Washers 
New and Old Rubber Scrap 


Rubber Cloth Remnants 


M. Norton & Co. 
Locust St. Medford, Mass. 

















RUBBER SCRAP 
Always Buying and Selling 
Rubber Waste, Cured and Uncured, 


Hard Rubber, Balata, Gutta Percha. 
HERMAN WEBER 


Newark & Jackson Sts., Hoboken, N. J 


SULPHUR—<Tire” Brand 


Superfine; “Tube” Brand Velvet; 
quality Sulphur for the rubber trade. 
Stauffer Chemical Co., 
of Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Chauncey, N. Y 


Seanlon Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal 


W HI TIN G—Domestic 


RUBBER MAKERS STANDARD 


Wm. S. Gray & Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 








RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 
Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 


150 Nassau St New York 





TECHNOLOGIST — Test- 


ing, formule, costs, experimental 
work on all classes of rubber prod- 
ucts. Litigation. 

Fred’k. J. Maywald, F.C.S. 
5 William St., Belleville, N. J. 


WHITING & PARIS WHITE 


manufactured from Genuine 
English Chalk and Cliffstone—no 
adulterations. 


Southwark Mfg. Co. 


Camden New Jersey 














SANITARY GOODS — 


Dress Shields, Reducing Garments, 


Sheetangs, Aprons, Bathing Caps, 
ete. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
485 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








TIRES—For Every Trans- 


portation need from the Ford Runabout to 
the heaviest truck and Multiple passenger 
coach. 


Fisk Rubber Co. 
250 West 57th St., N. Y. City 











ZINC OXIDES — Including 
KADOX and “Albalith.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales 


Company 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Cleveland San Francisco 














Buyers will see your products if they are listed in 


THE MARKET PLACE regularly, for they consult 


this section twice-every-month for their needs. 
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GE ; — 
september 10, 1926 575 
-~ Sa2 ROLLE He RR MWe et Sat ; ; 
= RA LAEF ee A bile Prod 
= enone SOAROTSRDOSS DHOAE eH w utomoblile Froduction 
— B08 C8 Cl a st CN CU CI OD OD OD HHGGCHErOHDDAOS ronuysso 
= > 
= | <2 2st 6 Re wz xm x Pp Car Trucks 
= on) oc - @o oo 
= S2ISIZISl SIS BISlilssisis lIiSllles c a ¢ ies . 
= | 2 Seah 2.28 soe ht ot Se Total United Canada Total United Canada 
= ' Ow | gq | onona|e S133/8313352 sissis33s States States 
4.= SAR |Aaaas la alsslanoliaaca Sluwiwan 1920 ..... 1,883,158 1,799,522 83,636 322,039 311,531 10,508 
= ~ Be 1,514,000 1,452,902 61,098 147,550 142,402 65,148 
nts ok Mat RRL RR aR a 1922 .....2,397,827 2,302,923 94,904 251,434 244,285 7,149 
. ASHLAND |RRasoe o | [SSaanas Is £18Slssl eee 3,719,164 3,589,936 129,228 378,288 361,078 17,210 
1924 
oR ake ~ RRR atatatatat = . January ~.. 293,824 283,983 9,841 30,785 29,038 1,747 
— ABorsooso lay] was; oeseza Z| eggs February . 343,460 331,388 12,072 32,974 31,295 1,679 
SS. eee a ae 7 i March .... 357,045 341,851 15,194 36,505 34,466 2,040 
j ~ = e eed 2 2.2 ~ ~~ en al 
- Se ee ee Se eee cnt wmenti as April ..... 346,405 331,957 14,448 38,037 36,104 1,933 
4 e(4h/S8ISSS18 SSSSSS52/ES!1 SESS41 9% bleeds 286,324 271.033 15,291 35,408 33,655 1.753 
‘ - * “eee 225,079 214,322 10,757 29,135 28,185 950 
o MaRS RX KS = Fatt * 
AMMAN ODNOO!/ WO Meal are [Laws | Onawoana July 244,544 235,925 8,619 26,448 25,341 1,107 
aanac ANAS 6 oF 3 63 1 ¢ © GOO j Vnunet edo Y seeee «24, Jae , <6, “9, » 
aaa ams | SH — oe — August ... 255,232 249,796 5,436 28,714 27,834 8380 
. 2.0.08 AO 350 Se ee a September . 263,528 256,940 6,588 32,015 30,663 1,351 
0) aaa a-a~ ~~ ee SS 
Anwar!) oagowe | HOP OANIAIa | ¢ ao a1 a 
eeSa | Saaanse | SSSSen ae caeleels October .. 260,881 254,524 6,357 32,533 31,263 1,270 
_—— iw November . 204,343 198,381 5,962 27,956 26,875 1,081 
= December . 182,099 174,899 7,200 27,596 25,906 1,690 
: | = Total ...3,262,764 3,144,999 117,765 378,106 360,625 17,481 
" 2 —--  - ———-  ---—_- —-- 
1925 
January .. 212,921 204,620 8,301 28,198 26,633 1,565 
ke February 252,803 242,024 10,779 34,467 32,774 1,693 
: © March .... 332,154 319,140 13,014 45,168 43,079 2,089 
—_— 
2 April ..... 391,302 375,787 15,515 47,£98 46,322 1,576 
i> wee wade s« 382,714 264,363 18,351 43,380 41,492 1,888 
’ BE ss ndes 364,806 350,557 14,249 38,141 36,347 1,794 
— = July ..... 358,554 347,414 11,140 41,915 40,070 1,845 
e ~ } August ... 221,831 214,401 7,430 37,843 36,357 1,486 
= = || September . 272,425 262,053 10,372 60,452 57,972 2,480 
rm. October .. 406,572 392,651 13,921 46,003 44,309 1,694 
o™ November 336,358 $327,617 8,741 40,077 37,840 2,237 
| 4b | December . 285,199 277,701 7,493 34,477 $2,746 1,731 
ig = | Total ...3,817,639 3,678,328 139,311 498,019 475,941 22,078 
wr - —_—_—__ —_ ——_———_ ——_-_—— _ — = = = 
~ 1926* 
- > January .. 284,703 272,922 11,731 33,461 29,763 3,698 
£0 Februery . 334,524 319,763 14,761 41,685 37,608 4,077 
in March .... 399,105 381,116 17,989 49,233 44,848 4,385 
~ -" + oe J Ped ws ft £8.59 09.08 
—_——_ - ~ ~ ~ oe ee - CO oF ~~ - ee 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


B Every Rubber Man 
Should Read 
Below are listed a number of books which should be in- 
cluded in the library of every rubber manufacturer and 
individual desirous of keeping posted on all phases of 
rubber planting, manufacture and chemistry. These 
books and any others published on factory management, 
efficiency, production, costs, sales, advertising, engineer- 
ing, electricity, physics, mathematics or any similar sub- 
jects, may be obtained at regular publisher’s prices 
through this department. If you want to know what 
books are published on any subject, write us; or if you 


need help of any kind on books, this department will - | 
? gladly assist you. 
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BEDFORD, C.W., and WINKELMANN, H.A. = System- MacLAREN, W. A. Rubber, Tea and Cacao. With 
atic Survey of Rubber Chemistry. 385 p. $7.00 special sections on coffee, spices and tobacco. $7.50 
Contents Introduction by Dr. W. C. Geer; Organic Accel- Contents The raw rubber industry of the British empire; 
erators of vulcanization by Dr. L. B. Sebrell; Theories of vul- General economic survey, including consolidated statement of 
anization by Dr. W. J. Kelley; Author index; Subject index; supply and consumption; Geographical surveys—Rubber in 
Patent index British Malaya; Ceylon; India; Borneo and New Guinea, 
DE VRIES, 0O. Estate Rubber, Its preparation, pro- British colonies in Africa. Gutta-percha and Jelutong indus- 

. es e Bi dustry. 

perties and testing. Translated from the Dutch. ries; the Balata industry 


649 p. $10.00 MDOAR Cc lied , : 
49 p . ae. ~. go}. MORGAN, SIDNEY. The Preparation of Plantation 
ontent Composition and physical properties of latex; C« : : 
lection of the latex: Coagulation; Methods of Coagulation; The rubber. With a preface and a chapter on vulcani- 
The serum; Preparation of crepe-rubber; Comparison zation by H. P. Stevens. 331 p- $6.00 
joked sheet and crepe; Lower grades; The Brazilian Chapters on planting; Field maintenance; Tapping; Collect- 
do eparation: Methods of testing; Physical properties ing; Factory operations; Machinery and buildings; Finished 

and testing of nvulcanized rubber; Chemical composition of rubber and vulcanization. 

rubber index 

DUBOSC, A. and LUTTRINGER, A. Rubber: its MORRELL, R.S., and DE WAELE, A. Rubber. Resins. 


production chemistry and synthesis in the light of Paints and Varnishes. 248 p. $4.00 
recent research. \ practical handbook for the use Contents: The rubber hydrocarbons. 


of rubber cultivators, chemist: economists and ~ aie a A 
others. English edition by Edward W. Lewis. PEARSON, HENRY C. Crude Rubber and Compound- 
383 p. $8.50 ing Ingredients. A textbook of rubber manufacture. 
. pi -_ ; Third edition. 122 p. $ 0 
FACTORY MANAGER. Rubber Goods Manufacture. ' ' >. , $10.0 
e106 Contents Chemical and physical properties of rubber; with 
196 p. $12.50 chapters on substitutes, accelerators, reclaimed rubber, gutta 
: ry arrangements; Factory machinery; Tire percha, compounding materials, ete 
nent Washing, drying and mixing opera- 
Principal raw rubbers: Mineral and other oC . > —_ . io . : 
ubs ites nes used yt yn articles: Cloths for rubber PEARSON, HENRY C. Pneumatic Tires. An ency- 
trad tngineering and electrical goods; Matting and tiling clopaedia of manufacture, repair, rebuilding, pro- 
Heels ‘ ne. bags and connectors Air Pillows and cesses, machines, etc. 1323 p. $12.00 
water bottk Tires nner Tubes; Rubber bands, rollers, et Complete history of development of tires, methods of manu 
Coachbuilders’ and jobbers’ requisites; Mar agement of a rubber facture, machinery used, tire accessories, tools, repair methods. 
factot Exampl yf estimating costa; Appendix; Index 
GEER, WILLIAM C. The Reign of Rubber. 144 p. PEARSON, HENRY C. Rubber Machinery. 419 p. 
$3.00 $6.00 
ecurate ‘ontents lr} vashing and drying of crude rubber; Dry 
r f aatching of compound ingredients: Mixing or com- 
rubber Preparing fabrics for calendering and 
nders; Clutches; drives and safety stops for 
tec] al ir l mills and calenders Reclaiming: Conveyors: Temperature re- 


HEIL. ADOLPH and ESCH, DR. W. The Manufacture Cores and controlling devices; Rubber laboratory equi] 
of Rubber Goods: \ practical handbook for the PETCH. THOMAS. icniien sail Gane of the Deb 


use of manufacturers, chemists, and others. Third ; he “ 
as on er Tree. 278 p. $5.00 
edition. 2560 Pp. ».00 With rended Witlesrectiey af aan lis 
Contents: Plan and arrangement of a rubber factory; The of fovea andl a full tresteone af Shp Om Miseases and pests 
aterial Vuleanizatior Mixings Manufacture of soft 7? 5 a , —— 
er articles; Mannfacture of ebonite; Reclaiming of rubber 
te: Specific gravity PINKNEY, W.G.. and WATKINS, P. The Rubber 
LUFF, B.D.W. The Chemistry of Rubber. 232 p. Manufacturers’ Handbook. Tables and Formulae. 
$7.50 89 p. $3.50 
th the chemical principles involved in [he object of this book is to place in the hands of the rubber 
of rubber. with con- manufacturer a series of tables and formulae in a concise 
hanges in physical form arranged from datum which the compilers have from time 
to time found nseful and necessary for their own reference 
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Any of the above books sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
Send Orders to Book Department 
THE RUBBER AGE, 225 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 














